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THE GLUM FAMILY. 
By OC. W. Flanders. 


In Two CHAPTERS.—Cuap. II. 

As Mrs. Glum removed the hat from Lucy’s 
head, the black crape streamers brushed her 
hands and seemed to cling to her fingers. No 
wonder the mournful emblems of woe appealed 
to her childless heart, and reminded her of the 
two brave sons lying under the sod. 

She had been a fond mother then, and Mr. 
Glum a kind father. The two had planted roses 
toyether by the little graves, and clung to each 
other in their cruel grief. But the footpath once 
so well trodden had grown to grass again; the 
flowers they had tended been choked by ranker 
weeds; while long years of toil and calculation, 
and that strange indifference that is like witch- 
grass to domestic comfort, had found this couple 
where our story took them up, cold as was the 
grave from which Mr. Glum had adopted our 
sorrowful waif. 

Mr. Glum came in with the paper parcel in his 
hands, that next to the bandbox had received so 
much of his late attention. As he entered the 
room his eyes turned uneasily from his wife to 
the niece, but not reading in cither face what he 
had sought there, he threw the parcel on to the 
table without giving it into her hands, as he had 
evidently first intended to do. 

“There is the dress you asked for, wife, anda 
few other things I thought you'd like.” 

“And the mollifier,” said Lucy, with a bright 
smile, placing the bandbox beside the parcel. 

Mrs. Glum never cut strings, nor did any thing 
that was wasteful. With all her feminine curi- 
osity, she carefully uutied the cords, and Lucy 
helped with her nimble fingers, folding up the 
wraps as she had seen her mother do. 

“That’s right,”’ cried Mrs. Glum, with an ap- 
proving look. ‘Never waste nothing, then you'll 
never want nothing. Now, Mr. Glum, you jest 
hold that allapacar up to you and walk off, so I 
can see the effect.” 

Mr. Glum draped himself in the cloth and 
stepped outintothesunshine. Mrs. Glum looked 
at him, then unravelled a bit from the warp and 
filling, and tested it with fire and fingers. 

“Them’s all right,’’ said Mrs. Glum. 

Lucy, who had been folding the shawl, and 
placing that on his shoulders,@oo, waited to 
hear her aunt thank him for her gifts. But there 
was not a word of gratitude, nor did her uncle 
seem to expect it, or to be wounded by its omis- 
sion. ; 

“Come, Lucy, let’s have the mollifier. If I’m 
to be rigged up like a ship at sea, 1 must have 
something aloft.” 

Lucy lifted the box cover and took out a cap, 
such as, we venture to say, Mrs. Glum had seldom 
seen, and such as nobody but a man would have 
selected. It was the full blown rose on it that 
had captivated Mr. Glum, who had an idea that 
any thing with roses on it must be tasteful and 
becoming. Fortunately, it took the uncultivated 
fancy of his wife as well as his own, and itis 
doubtful whether she had ever looked at him 
with more evident satisfaction than when he 
placed it on his shaggy head. 

She was standing close to him, bending out 
the buds, when he spoke and said, in a low tone, 

“Dolly, you mustn’t be putout ’causel brought 
the child along. The poor creetur’ hadn’t a 
friend in the world, and my sister died while I 
was there, and made me promise that I’d be kind 
toher. Not that I needed that, either. We’ll 

try, Dolly, for their sake;’’ pointing with his 

thumb to the graveyard where his sons slept. 
His wife nodded, and, as she stood with both 
hands lifted to his head, arranging the rose, he 
kissed her. 
“You do that again if you dare!” she said, 
laughing a little, and glancing at Lucy, as if she 
had been caught doing what she was ashamed of. 
“So I will,” said Mr. Glum, and he did. 
Tt was the first time in many years that Mr. 
Glam had saluted her. 
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THE GLUM 
When Lucy saw the cheerful spirits of the old | 


her aunt and cry out, as she had been longing 
to do, ever since she had entered the house. 

“O, auntie, love me and let me love you, or my 
heart will break!” 

“La!” cried Mrs. Glum, tossing up her chin, 
“T haint any objections!” 

“Now, wife, let us have something to eat, and 
the cold puddin,” said her husband. 

Mrs. Glum put away the dry goods, and went 
rummaging among the pots and kettles. Mr. 
Glum went over to Lucy, and said, with the old 
chuckle,— 

“Lucy, my child, your aunt is one of the best 
of women, but mind, you better not talk much 
about her loving you, and that sort of thing. 
She aint used toit. Then he added, with a sly 
wink,— 

“Twas the cap, Lucy, I knew that rose would 
bring her round. It’s a mollifier, and no mis- 
take.” 

Mrs. Glum was so much occupied making her 
dresses, and getting ready to go to church to as- 
tonish her neighbors, that she quite forgot to 
find fault with Lucy, who could wash the dishes, 
sweep the floors, scrub in a small way, and run 
of errands, so very much to her aunt’s relief. 
She was very busy from morning till night, and 
almost always cheerful. 

Mr. Glum soon began to look for her smiling 
face, when he came in weary from the field. 
When had he ever had a chair placed for him be- 
fore? Or water ready in the basin when he went 
to the pump to wash? It was something to be 
an object of consideration, even to a child—and 
more to be loved by her. 

As for Jenks, he was never weary of staring 
at the new comer, whose gentle ways were as 
new as they were grateful to him. His heart 
was entirely taken captive when she knit a pair 
of mittens for him, for which, to use his own 
expression, “she wouldn’t take a cent!” 

While Lucy was winning her way into the 
hearts of the household, growing more. beauti- 
ful and helpful with every year, coming events 
began to cast their shadows before, and they 
were such shadows as filled Mr. and Mrs. Glum’s 
hearts with forebodings. 

One of the oxen was struck with lightning 
while in the field, and instantly killed. There 
was a drought, and a large portion of the year’s 
crops was ruined. Mr. Glum was seized with 
his old enemy, the rheumatism, at the very time 
his work was most needed, and, as if the poor 
man’s affairs had reached a crisis, the bank in 
which he had deposited a few hundred dollars 
against a rainy day, failed. Mrs. Glum was 
loud in her reproaches, and certain it was all her 
husband’s fault. 
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“Here I have been a serubbin’ and a killin’ of | 





go to rack and ruin! I always told you ’twould | 
beso. Any body with half an eye could see it!” 
“Could I keep back the lightning? or the 
drought? or the rheumatism? or keep the bank 
from smashing? I have borne your tongue thir- 
ty years, wife, but mark my words, I won’t bear 
much more. If you aint desperate, Jam!” 
Lucy was looking at her uncle when the words 
were uttered, and saw how ghastly white and 
determined he looked. She was frightened with- 
out exactly knowing why. 
After supper she went to find Jenks, who was 
leading the horse to water, and the two walked 
along together. 

“Jenks, what is the matter with my uncle?” 

Jenks scratched his head in a perplexed way. 
“Wal, it’s hard tellin’, but sunthin is the mat- 
ter, and no mistake.” 

“Ts it sickness, Jenks?” 

“Sunthin inside. ’Taint no common disease.” 


that very pint. 
der! if it made her worse, what then?” 


It might soften her. But, thun- 

Here Jenks gave such a comical look of dis- 
tress and doubt, that it would have been amus- 
ing had the cause been less serious. 

That night Mr. Glum sat up later than usual, 
looking over papers and burning letters. Mrs. 
Glum had been in bed some time when Lucy 
went to bid him good night, but finding him still 


| employed, she offered to sit up and keep him 


company. 

‘No; go to bed, child. I can’t sleep any 
more. My brain is all on fire, so T don’t try.” 

“Then let me bathe it, or read to you, uncle.” 

The man looked up sharply, in a suspicious 
way. “You aint going to turn agin me, Lucy, 
and dodge my steps as she does?” 

“We all love you, uncle—every one of us.’ 

“Then go to bed! Doyouhear? Go to bed!” 

Ilis eyes were like coals of fire. Lucy trem- 
bled from head to foot. 

“Good night, uncle.’’ 

“Come back, Lucy.”’ 

The poor girl returned, and held out her hand. 

“Good-by, Lucy. You area good girl. You 
have loved your old uncle, and been kind to him. 
You never will be sorry, Lucy. God bless you.” 

Lucy went out without a backward glance, 
and flew to Jenks’ room, tapping softly. 

“Get up, Jenks. Uncleis worse. Don’t make 
a noise, but keep where you can come if I call.” 

Lucy went back to the little entry, and knelt 
down by the door, which had been locked since 
she went out. In a few moments she went back 


| to Jenks’ room. 


“Go round to the window and try to look in. 
The door is locked,”’ she said. 

Jenks did as he was bid, and found Lucy be- 
side him. 

“Wark!” said Lucy; “what was that?” 

Jenks went through the window with a bound. 
Mr. Glum was made prisoner, with a pistol in 
his hand, but the struggle was a hard one. The 
poor man was a raving maniac. 

He was taken the next day to an asylum for 
the insane, but was eventually cured of his men- 
tal aberration, which the physicians said was 
caused by his misfortunes, and subsequent de- 
spondency. 

All the good qualities of Mrs. Glum’s, mind 








“Y’'m frightened about him, Jenks. I’ve been 
anxious all winter.” 

“So be I,”’ said Jenks, patting the horse, and 
trying not to look at Lucy. “The fact is, I’ve 
been a watchin’ him for the last three months or 
more.” 

“O, Jenks, don’t say that!” and Lucy burst 
into tears. 

“Now we are atit, I think you had better know 
just the truth,” the man said, patting the horse 
harder and harder. “It aint a month since he 
tried to hang himself.” 

Lucy gave a shrick. 

“T went into the barn, and he was gettin’ ready 
todoit. Hehad got the rope over the beam. 
Says I, ‘Git out of that!’ [had a good stick in 
my hand, and could have handled him. I’d’er 
licked him like all natur’ if he hadn’t gone into 
the house. He was afraid I’d tell his wife.” 

Lucy walked on, wringing her hands and 
moaning. 

“If a man makes up his mind to kill hisself, 
he’]l manage to do it, sooner or later,’’ said 
Jenks, mournfully. 

“He shall not do such a wicked, wicked thing! 
I will watch him day and night, first!”’ cried Lucy, 
frantically. 

“He’s discouraged! That’s what’s the mat- 
ter! Every thing goes agin him.. And when a 
man’s wife gocs agin him, too, it’s worse than 
all,” said Jenks, sentimentally. 

“Jenks!” Here Lucy stopped short and put 
both her hands on the man’s arm. ‘You must 
give me your solemn promise not to lose sight 
of uncle out of the house, and I will promise to 
watch him in doors. It wouldn’t do to tell aunt, 
would it?” 





* Wal, I don’t know. I’ve been thinking over 


and heart were called into exercise by her hus- 
band’s danger. She forgot she had ever blamed 
him—forgot every thing but that she was his 
| wife. She devoted herself to his recovery, and 
| never once begrudged the hardly-carned dollars 
that made him welcome to the asylum. So true 
is it that adversities, when used aright, blessings 
in disguise. 

It was just one year to a day, when Mr. Glum 
came home, a subdued and grateful man. 

“You saved me, Lucy—saved me, soul and 
body,” he said, with a tremor in his voice. 

Mrs. Glum drew the girl to her bosom and 
kissed her. It was her first kiss, and Lucy wept 
with joy, as her aunt cried out, regretfully,— 

“T’ve been a cold, unfeeling critter,” said she, 
“and it would have been a judgment on me if I 
hadn’tno husband or home. You’ve returned 
me good for evil, Lucy, and it was a blessin’ 
when we took you under our roof. May God 
send just such ministerin’ angels to all such 
homes as mine. And may they have grace giv- 
en them to see that God’s blessing always comes 
into the door with one of His homeless little 
ones.” 


——~+Oor—___——_ 
A CHILD’S BEAUTIFUL FAITH. 


Birdie was only four years old, but she had al- 
ready been taught that God loved her and al- 
ways took care of her. One day there was a 
very heavy thunder storm, and Birdic’s sisters 
and mamma even laid by their sewing and drew 
their chairs into the middle of the room, pale 
and trembling with fear. But Birdie stood close 


by the window, watching the storm with bright 
cyes, 


“OQ mamma, aint that bu’ful?” she cried, clap- 
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ping her hands with delight, as a vivid burst of 
lightning burst from the black clduds, and the 
thunder pealed and rattled over their heads. 

“It is God’s voice, Birdie,” said her mother, 
and her own voice trembled. 

“IIe talks velly loud, don’t He, mamma? 


S'pose it’s so as deaf Betsey can hear, and the | 


, 


uvver deaf folks.’ 

“O Birdie, dear, come straight away from that 
window!” said one of her sisters, whose checks 
were blanched with fear. 

“What for?” asked Birdic. 

“QO, because the lightning is so sharp, and it 
thunders so lond!”’ 

“If it funders, let it funder! 
it, and He'll take care of me. 
to hear God talk, Mazy.” 

Was not Birdie’s faith beautiful? Mamma 
and sisters did not soon forget the lesson.—Sun- 
day School Teacher. 


’Tis God makes 
I aint a bit afraid 


—_——_ +o 
For the Companion. 
ALMOST LOST. 
By Prof. James De Mille. 

The tides of the Bay of Fundy are the highest 
in the world; and at the upper end of the bay 
they rise to a height of over sixty feet. Here 
there are vast rivers which alternate with every 
tide from fullness to emptiness, and the wash of 
these mighty waters has borne upward and 
downward for ages an immense quantity of sed- 
iment, which has been deposited in vast marshes 
and mud flats. 

Much of this has been left to be covered by 
the waters, but much has also been reclaimed 
from the sea; and long dykes in many places 
rise as a barricr against the salt waves, behind 
which are green fields that are covered with rich- 
est verctation. 

Of all these nonce is so extensive as the great 
Tantramar Marsh, where for mile after mile the 
eye wanders over an apparently boundless ex- 
panse of green meadow land, dotted with barns, 
traversed with roads, and protected from the sca 
by strong dykes. 

To this place came three boys,—Hugh, James 
and Tom Roberts, flying from the heat of the 
city to spend a few weeks in the cooler atmos- 
phere of the Bay of Fundy. A relative lived here 
in the village of Sackville, and at his house they 
stayed. Sackville is on one side of the marsh; 
on the other side is Amherst; while between the 
two is a ridge which divides the marsh into two 
parts. From Sackville to Amherst the dyke 


the waters which accumulate within. 

On the first day of their arrival, the boys were 
greatly attracted by the novelty of the scene 
around them. 
tides; the spectacle of dull red mud flats, sue- 
ceeded by a wide sheet of blue water; a country 
traversed alternately by man and by boats; all 
these things were certainly strange enough to 
fill them w.th excitement. What most interest- 
ed them, however, was the dyke itself, which be- 
gan not far from the place where they were stop- 
ping, and ran on far away, till the long, thin, 
crooked line died out in the distance. This they 
determined to explore. 

There Was no reason why they should not. 


The dyke was constantly used by people passing | 


to and fro. It afforded a very convenient foot- 
path, which was dry and readily traversed. 
The highest tides that had been known never 
rose to within a foot of the top. The dyke was 
strong, and danger was the last thing which 
was thought of. There was, therefore, no rea- 
son in the world why they should not sct out, 
and explore to their heart’s content. And so 
they did. 

The tide was on the flood, and its advancing 
waves already bathed the foot of the dyke on the 
outside, presenting to their view a boundless 
expanse of water, which went away to the ho- 


rizon, lined on each side by rocky shores, which | 


receded farther from each other as they advanced 
down the bay. On the side was the meadow 
land covered with waving grass, and colored 
now with the rich green tint of June; enclosed 
on both sides by hills, and on the third passing 
away as far as the eye could reach. 

They walked on merrily, enjoying the scene. 
The top of the dyke was wide enough at first for 
them all to walk abreast, though aftera time the 
beaten path became so narrow that they had to 
walk in Indian file. They strolled along leisure- 
ly, and at length came to the great sluice where 
the accumulated waters of the dyke lands dis- 
charge themselves into the outer bay. 

Here there is a large creek, which receives 
many smaller rivulets. The sluice is so con- 
structed that it admits a portion of the rising 
waters, so that at high tide the creek is full, and 
looks like a considerable river; while at low tide 
the waters slowly pass out and drain it low. 


The cnormons variation of the 





Here they stopped some time, watching the 
tide on the one side, and the creck on the other. 
| They remained so long, that the tide had risen 
| far up the dyke and was now within a foot of 
| the top. A fresh wind was blowing, and small 
| waves were breaking against the clay wall. 
From what they had heard, they supposed that 
it must now be high tide, and lamented the fact 
that it would fall so soon. 

Atlength, growing weary of this, they resumed 
their walk. The ereck was about half way be- 
tween their house and the ridge spoken of be- 
fore; and to this ridge they intended to go, with 
the purpose of coming back by the road. The 
ridge was about two miles away. 

And now as they walked, they noticed, to their 
surprise, that the tide, instead of falling, seemed 
to be rising higher. At first they attributed this 
to the small waves which were leaping up toa 
higher point than could be attained by the tide 
itself; but soon they saw that the whole mass of 
water was itself rising higher and higher. 

So strong, however, was their confidence in 
the statements which had been made to them, 
that they banished all thoughts of danger, and 
merely wondered how it was that at this partic- 
ular time the water should rise so high. So 
they went on toward the ridge until they were 
within a mile of it. 

But now they began to lose a little of their 
confidence, and to suspect that the present high 
tide was an exceptional one; though even yet 
they did not apprehend their full danger. For 
as they passed, the waves dashed over the dyke. 

3efore and behind, as far as they could see, the 
water was on a level with the place where they 
were standing, and the long, thin line of carth- 
en mound was sustaining the tremendous pres- 
sure of all that mass of water, urged against it 








pools through which they had to pass. 
Every step made it worse; the watcrs rose 
higher and trickled over; the waves dashed over 
| mee and more. 


| down in rivulets on the other side. Then the 


| 





They saw the water running | 


| 
| 


| ground beneath became springy and shaky, like | 


| that which is produced by the thawing of frozen 
| carth,—so it was here,—only the sensation was 
| an alarming one, since it brought forward a ter- 
| rible proof of the weakness of the barrier. 

| They hurried on, quickening their pace, walk- 


to leap, and one small creek through which they 
had to wade. This detained them. Here Tom 
stumbled, and Hugh had to turn to lift him up. 

Searcely had he done this, when an awful roar 


| sounded in their ears, a roar so terrible that they 


had to turn to see what it was. 

The dyke had yielded! Far along, where that 
dyke had stood, there appeared a vast mass of 
rolling yellow foam, followed by dark, wrathful 
waves. On they came! With a cry of terror, 
the boys sprang forward. The ridge was close 
by them. For this they ran. But the waves 
ran faster. They approached the fugitives, they 
overtook them, they rolled around them, and the 
angry rush of that first wave dashed them to- 
gether for a moment helplessly. 

Yet it was only for a moment. For already 
they were on rising ground, and the water which 
flowed around after the first wave had struck 
was not above their knees. One ery of encour- 
agement from Hugh, one more effort, and before 
another wave could reach them, they were high 
up on the steep slope, out of reach of the wa- 
ters, and gazing in unutterable awe upon the 
scenesof ruin below. For now the waters, im- 
pelled by wind and tide, rolled on resistlessly. 
For hour after hour they advanced, until the 
vast plain was covered with an unbroken sheet 
of tossing waves. 

There were hearty thanksgivings and rejoic- 
ings that nightin the little house at Sackville, 
over the almost miraculous escape of the brave 
boys. 


a ere 
For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE TEASE. 
By Sophie May. 
When Cousin Charlotte first came to Newry, 
little Angelia was so glad to sce her that she 


by both tide and wind. The waves dashed over, | ex}jed for her new tea-sct, which stood on the | 
wetting their feet as they walked, and forming | }j.)) shelf in the closet, took her best wax doll the little things that are said to you. Try to be 
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out of its paper wraps, and held a general jubi- 
Ice in the nursery. 
“O Lottie,” said she, “I wish you never, never’d 


go home again, only just long enough to sec 


your mother, and come right back and live in 


this house; ’cause Auntie May’s getting to be 
She was fourteen the day mamma 


real old. 
gave her the bracclet, and now she don’t play 
much; and I haven’t any little sister, you 
know.” 


Lottie seated herself, well pleased, at the doll’s 


| ing as lightly as possible, on tiptoe, and not say-| table, and passed a wee plate to her cousin. 


|ing one word to each other. 


and broken, and they sank deeper and deeper. 
The tide was higher now, and before them 


soft as a quicksand, and could not be traversed. 

They were compelled to stop. 

All this time Hugh had taken the lead, being 
| the eldest and the strongest. He felt the respon- 
| sibility of their safety resting strongly upon 

him. But he knew not what to do. He began 
to realize the full danger to which they were ex- 
| posed, and in his despair about a further ad- 
vance, he looked behind to see whether there 
| were chances of retreat. 
| The others looked also, and as they looked 
there burst from all of them a simultancous cry 
|of horror. For there, about a quarter of a mile 
away, they saw the dyke yielding; and over the 
| very place which they had lately traversed, a 
mighty flood pouring, and rushing forward into 
the dyke lands, and speeding in all directions, 
foaming wrathfully, and threatening to over- 
whelm all things; and from that place where the 
clay wall had yielded, the dykes seemed to crum- 
ble away gradually, while fresh floods every in- 
stant poured in. 

It needed not more than one hasty look to re- 
veal the whole tremendous peril of their situa- 
tion. The very place where they stood was quiv- 
ering beneath their feet, and the waves dashed 
against them. One hasty look was enough, and 
then another hasty look in front. 

There the dyke still held erect, but was evi- 
dently yielding. Beyond this was the ridge, not 
more than a quarter of a mile away. This was 
their only hope. Quick as lightning Hugh saw 
this, and with a loud cry to James and Tom, he 
sprang down the inner side of the dyke into the 
meadow, followed by the others, and all three 
ran for their lives toward the ridge. 


Behind them came the roar of many waters 
They heard it. Safety was but a quarter of a 
mile away. Could they accomplish it? Hugh, 
as he tan, led the way in a direction obliquely 
to the dyke, running inwards, so as to be as far 
as possible from the waters. The distance was 
not far; it could be traversed in a few minutes; 
but then the waters were high, and the dyke 
was yickling! 





There were ditches in the way which they had 





they saw the waters here and there rolling over 


in a shallow stream. At last they came to this | fully, and tried to look politely anxious as she 
water and found that the place was almost as | passed the tiny cup. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


At every step it| 
| grew worse; the ground began to grow sodden | time,” said she. ‘‘And I'll not have my tea very 
runs, with numerous sluices, formed to let out 


| 








“I’ve come to stay a week, if I have a good 


strong, if you please, Mrs. Gelia, on account of 


my nerves.” 


The young hostess turned the tea very grace- 


“Does tea fect your nerves, Mrs. Lot? 
needn’t be afraid of this tea, for there isn’t any 


nervous in it; the man at the store had the ner- 


vous all tooken out.” 

“O what afunny thing you are!” said Mrs. 
Lot, laughing at the little lady of the tea-pot. 
“When J was seven years old, I knew twice as 
much as you do, and could say the multiplica- 
tion table too.” 

“Well, I’ve been sick, you know,” said Gelia, 
looking at her eleven years old cousin with a 
shamefaced glance. ‘They don’t let me study; 
that’s why I don’t know the multi’cation table.” 

“It’s a real pity for a girl as big as you are to 
be so stupid,”’ said Lottic, in a pitying tone. 
“Will you have some of the fruit, Mrs. Gelia?”’ 

“O that isn’t fruit, that’s blackb’ries; but 
we'll make believe it’s fruit. Yes, Pll take some, 
Mrs. Lot.” 

“Blackb’ries are fruits, or I shouldn’t have 
called them so,”’ said the correct Mrs. Lot. “Ev- 
ery thing are fruits that has seeds to them; 
didn’t you know that, Gelia Dudley ?”’ 

“No, Ididn’t,”’ was the meek reply. “I thought 
peaches were fruit, and they haven’t any seeds.” 

“O you littleignoramus! Of course not; who 
would expect a peach to have seeds ?”” 

Gelia’s lip quivered as she passed the cream. 

“I don’t like to be called iggernamus,”’ said 
she, “when my mamma never lets me go to 
school.” 

“They always made such a baby of you,” re- 
turned Lottie, enjoying the very humble look on 
her cousin’s face. “What is this in your wee 
cream pitcher? Is it condensed milk?” 

Gelia had not the least idea what her city vis- 
itor could mean; but not wishing to be laughed 
at again, she answered, promptly ,— 


“Yes, Lpersume so, Mrs. Lot; my girl skimmed | 


it off a pan with a skimmer.” 

“She did, did she? Then it can’t be condensed 
milk, you little goosie!”’ 

“How do you know it isn’t?” said Gelia, try- 
ing her best not tocry. “I guess my papa’s got 
a condensed cow, Lottie French, and it gives con- 
densed milk. You ask Betsey if it doesn’t!” 


You 


“O you little simpleton!” laughed Lottie, 
“You don’t know any thing atall! I’m going 
right into the parlor to tell your mother what 
you said!” 

‘Don’t!’ implored little Gelia. 
in there. O don’t!’ 

Lottie knew her young cousin dreaded to be 
laughed at, as what child docs not? But forget- 
ting her manners and the Golden Rule too, she 
jumped wp from the table and ran away with 
her mouth full of sponge cake. After her crept 
poor little Gelia, the radiant good humor ail 
gone out of her face. 

It seemed as if Mrs. Lally would never be done 
laughing at the “condensed cow.’’ Unhappy 
Gelia stood in the doorway looking down at her 
boots and thinking how silly Mrs. Lally was, 
and how unkind her big Cousin Chariotte. 

“T used to love Lottie,” thought she, her little 
breast heaving with indignation; “but now [ 
almost wish she’d go right home where she came 
from. Plaguing little girls like me that never 
went to school,—when [ had my tea-set tooken 
down to purpose!” 

“What are you crying about, dear?” asked 
Betsey, as she wandered into the kitchen. 

Gelia shook her head. Her mother did not 
wish her to tell tales to Betsey. 

*O yes, | know,” said the tender-hearted ser- 
vant; ‘‘that little tease has got along, and now 
there’ll be no peace till she’s gone. Big cousins 
needn’t come here, sneering and turning up their 
noses. It’s a sin and a shame.” 

“Mamma,” said Gelia, next morning, “how 
do folks sneer and turn up their noses? For 
I’ve tried to turn up my nose, and it won’t go 
up.” 

Mrs. Dudley laughed. 

“T hope it will always be too good a nose for 
that,” said she. “And darling, don’t mind all 


“Mrs. Lally’s 
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| brave and laugh it off.” 

“f would laugh, mamma,” said Gelia; “only 
when folks plague me it makes my head ache.’ 

Just then Lottie came into tle room, and with- 
out saying “‘good-morning,”’ called out, in a 
loud tone,— 

“How is your condensed cow to-day, Mrs. 
Gelia?”’ 

Gelia tried very hard to laugh. 
cow’s pretty well,” said she. 
on my doll’s w’apper.” 

‘*W’apper !”’ echocd Lottic, with a sneer. “My 
doll has a silk w’apper. Where did anybody 
ever buy you such a homely faced thing, Gelia 
Dudley? Id have her wear a veil.” 

Gelia wondered if she ought to laugh at that 
speech, which she was sure was not at all funny. 

“How sober you are!’ said Lottic, as they 
went into the nursery after breakfast. “Come 
here and I’1] tell you a story, dear.” 

Gelia’s pale face lighted up, and she listened 
eagerly as Lottie cleared her throat and began, 
in a sing-song tone, to relate a horrible ditty. 
It was wrong, and Lottie knew it, for the ditty 
was enouzh to startle a well child, and of course 
it frightened the delicate little cousin half out of 
her wits. Ske cricd so hard that Lottie did not 
know what to do with her. 

“There isn@any such a woman,” said she; 
“and now won’t you stop crying ?” 

“I’m trying to,” sobbed Gelia. 

“T’ve told you forty million times there never 
was any such a woman; but still you keep a 
crying!” 

“O dear me! O dear me!”’ wailed little Gelia. 

“Yes; I know you think you’re adear! Now 
run right off and tell your mamma you're a 
dear.” 

Gelia cried still harder at that, and curled her- 
self in a little heap on the floor. 

“What is the matter with her?” said Auntie 
May, passing through the room with her school- 
books. 

“I don’t know,” replied Lottie, sulkily. “I 
s’pose it’s me. I can’t say a single thing but 
she cries. You see she doesn’t know more’n a 
baby, Auntie May.” 

“Well, you must be kind to her, Lottie; she 
isn’t used to cross words.” 

“Folks needn’t always talk about Gelia’s being 
so sweet,” thought Lottie. ‘Nobody calls me 
sweet! Gelia’s areal little crosspatch, and don’t 
act a bit polite to her company.” 

But though Lottie said this over and over 
again, she could not make herself believe it. 

he knew very well that it was her own rude- 
ness which had irritated her sensitive little cous- 
in in the first place, and that she ought to make 
amends for it now by behaving as kindly as pos- 
sible. 

“I know what I’ll do,” thought Lottie, her ill 
temper clearing away just before supper time. 
“T’}1 cut her some paper dolls, and that will make 
it all right.” 

But poor little Gelia had become by that time 
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so unhappy that even paper dolis had no charms 
for her. 

“T never knew that child so cross since she 
was born,” said Betsey. “I’m afraid ’twill work 
her up into a fever.” 

For there was a settled frown on Gelia’s fore- 
head, and her cheeks kept flushing and flush- 
ing till they were of a deep crimson. 

“Come and sit in mother’s lap,’’ said Mrs. 
Dudley, a little startled by her quick breathing. 
“Come and tell mother if she feels sick any- 
where.” 

“J don’t know,” whined little Gelia; but she 
seemed very glad to lay her hot face against her 
mother’s shoulder, and it was not two minutes 
before she was fast asleep. 

“T don’t feel quite easy about her,”’ said Mrs. 
Dudley to her husband when he came home in 
the evening. 

Mr. Dudley felt the child’s pulse and said, 
“Perhaps she has taken a sudden cold; but if 
you are at all anxious we will callin the doc- 
tor.” 

Ile did not like to tell his wife what his fears 
were; but Dr. Leavitt, the moment he saw the 
little patient, pronounced it a case of scarlet 
fever. 

The words fell like a knell upon the mother’s 
heart, for she had already lost two little ones by 
that dreadful disease. 

It was thought at first that Lottie must go 
home; but the doctor said no; it was safer for 
her brothers and sisters that she should remain 
at Newry; only she must be very sure never to 
see her sick cousin or go into her room. 

“Never see my cousin?” cried Lottie. “That 
was what the doctor said. O Betsey, did he 
mean never?” 

How could Betsey tell? She had to wait like 
all the rest. Do you know how hard it is to 
wait?) Do you know how long that week was 
to Lottie, with the dreary days coming and go- 
ing, and still no change for the better? 

No; you do not know, unless you have had a 
dear friend very ill. 

And the aching that was at Lottie’s heart, the 
yearnings she felt to throw her arms round her 
little cousin’s neck and beg for forgiveness! Ah, 
you cannot even guess at that, unless you too 
have been unkind to somebody that you loved 
and thought was going to die. 

“QO Auntie May,” said Lottie, “how could I 
ever have teased that dear little thing! And 
now God is going to take her away before I can 
say Iam sorry.” 

But God mercifully spared Gelia’s life; and 
during the third week of Lottie’s visit she was 
able to say a great many times to her little cous- 
in that she was sorry. 

Better than that, she proved she was sincere; 
for when Gelia was getting well, and was rather 
cross, Lottie did all she could to please her and 
make her happy. 

It was a useful lesson to Lottie. I think she 
has ever since been more gentle with little girls 
younger than herself. She does not now con- 
sider it at all funny to tease them. 





For the Companion. 
CHLOE’S STORY. 
By Alma, 

“Laws, miss, I aint got nothin’ to tell,”’ said 
Chloe, demurely, as she picked the feathers in 
her own deft, nimble manner; “specs I can’t 
talk like oder persons! Specs Mammy Beek 
been in my place, she’d a tole somethin’.” 

Mammy Beek was the cook in our boarding- 
house, and a great talker. 

“But you were a slave.” 

“Yes, miss, I war a slave.” 

“And you lived in Virginia, didn’t you?” 

“Course I did; ‘ole Virginny neber tire;’ and 
the girl grinned as she looked up at me. “Mars 
[master] Stebbins had a grand house, miss, nuff 
‘ight bigger’n this, and the doors was allers sot 
open.” 

“Was Mr. Stebbins a good master?” 

“We allers called him Kunnel Stebbins. Was 
he a good master? Well, I guess a man’t wasn’t 
= to his own chillen, wouldn’t be good to his 
Slaves.’ 

“How many children did he have?” 

“Heaps; I don’ know. There want nuthin’ 
but chillen round, white an’ black; but Miss 
Prissy, she war the best; she’t died.” 

“Did she die before the war?” 

“Cert’in she did. I war a little thing then, an’ 


_ want a soul in that house I’d mind, ’cept 
Mer, 


'~ 
*. 


ble all up and go in like lightnin’.”’ 
“How old was Miss Prissy ?” 
“Idunno. I specs she was fourteen, or fifteen 

or sixteen, or somewhar about thar. 


} O you better bleeve I’s wicked, then. 
T har was a hole under the house couldn’t noth- 
in’ get in ’cept a squirrel an’ me. I could dou- 


She saved 





slackened as she looked up with a new expres- 
sion. “They say we niggers don’t have much 
gratitude, but I’d die for Miss Prissy, I would, 
if she war alive.” 
“How did she save your life?” 
“Why, you know I'd been wicked.” 
“You say you had.” 
“Guess so. I’d gone an’ lamed Mars Joe’s 
hoss, and the kunnel would a shot me right 
down if he’d had any gun. That hoss was wuth 
right smart good deal more’n me, and I lamed 
him outer ugliness. You see Mars Joe struck 
me, awful, with a paddle, and cut me on the 
cheek; an’ so I lamed his hoss;’’ and the strange 
creature chuckled. 
“But that was a mean revenge, Chloe; the 
horse never harmed you.” 
“I know it; but Mars Joe loved dat hoss, an’ 
I couldn’t hurt him no other way. Well, I 
cotched it. Mars had de oberseer down, an’ he 
was gwine to whip me to death.” 
“O no; he wouldn’t have done that.” 
“Deed would he; did it more’n once. Well, 
Miss Prissy, she ’arned that I was gwine to be 
whipped, an’ she stole down to de place where 
I war gittin’ it. Den she beg an’ pray de ober- 
seer, and fin’lly she jus’ gib a big spring right 
cross my back, an’ she git one ob de wuss cuts— 
my, but it was tarrible! Well, de oberseer, den 
he was frightened, an’ stop long enough to let 
me breathe, an’ den Prissy she ondid me, an’ I 
cut, almos’ dead. Four weeks I never got off 
my bed; an’ dey all t’ought I was good as gone; 
but I didn’t. I lived to be at more mischief.” 
“T should have thought after that you would 
have tried to be good.” 
“No use, miss, wid dem are chillen round ag- 
gravatin’ me. Mars, he use ter knock ’em down 
ef dey misbehaved, an’ then they’d turn an’ 
knock me down. But he was wus when Miss 
Prissy died. She’d go roun’ de house, white an’ 
sweet like, wid her hand on her side, an’ she’d 
tell us ’bout de blessed Jesus, an’ how we’s ought 
tolubHim. Allde poor wretched niggers would 
git roun’ to hear, she talk so beautiful. Dekun- 
nel, he’d swear sometimes, an’ say she shouldn’t 
go preachin’; but she did, all de same. Why, 
she made me stop stealin’ chickens, right squar; 
an’ old Tony used to ’fess to her, an’ then he’d 
promise never to lie nor steal ag’in. An’ old To 
grew to be a right good nigger; ‘deed he did.” 
“Poor girl, she died young, then.” 
“Not so poor, I reckon,” said Chloe, with a 
glance upward; “‘said she was gwine for to git 
her heavenly ’heritance. Me, an’ old Tony, an’ 
mammy Bess, her nurse, was let in to see her 
die; an’ ’twant nothin’ bad to see. She looked 
like a angel, so white an’ sweet, an’ she said she 
loved her Master, an’ her Master had come fer 
her. 
“Miss,” added Chloe, looking up, “I’ve allers 
knowed sence then that thar’s somewhar to go 
to when we dies. I didn’t bleeve it before, but 
I knows it now; an’ I’s shut of my wicked hab- 
its of wanting to harm pcople, ’cause I didn’t 
like ’em. I’m jes’ as sure I shall see dear Miss 
Prissy, some time, as ever I can. But I hope old 
mars won’t be there,’ she added, with charac- 
teristic vehemence. 

ee een 
AN ESCAPE FROM THE ARABS. 
There is a city in Central Arabia, Ri’ad by name, 


to which a traveller finds no easy entrance, and from 
which he finds it harder yet to get away. The re- 


markable cure. Abdallah heard of it, and sent for ] laden. We then awaited the moment of evening 
me, and used all his power of persuasion to procure | prayers; it came, and the voice of the Uu’eddeneer 
some ef the drug. I positively refused it, well know- | summoned all good Wahabees, the men of the town- 
ing that he wished to use it to take off some of his | guard not excepted, to the different mosques. When 
enemies without incurring the suspicion of palpable | about ten minutes had gone by, and all might be sup- 
murder. His countenance grew black, discolored | posed at t&cir prayers, we opened the door. Our at- 
with anger, but he restrained himself, and said noth- | tendant gave a glance up and down the street to as- 
ing. certain that no one was in sight, and we led out our 
Our situation was now a perilous one. Late in the | camels. Avoiding the larger thoroughfares, we took 
evening of the 2ist of November I was summoned |our way by by-lanes and side-passages toward a 
to Abdallah’s palace. Disobedience was out of the | small town gate, the nearest to our house. 

question, and I reluctantly followed the messenger. Nobody was in watch at the gate. We crossed its 
On entering the reception room, I found Abdallah | threshold, turned south-east, and under the rapid 
surrounded by his chiefs and ministers. I saluted | twilight reached a range of small hillocks, behind 
Abdallah, who replied in an undertone, and gave me | which we sheltered ourselves till the stars came out, 
a signal to sit down a little distance from him, but | and the “wing of night,” to quote the Arab poets, 





on the same side of the divan. My readers may well | 


suppose that I was not at that moment ambitious of | 
too intimate a vicinity. 
After an interval of silence, Abdallah turned half 
round toward me, and with his blackest look, and a 
deep voice, said,— | 
“I know perfectly well what you are; you are no | 
doctors, you are Christians, spies and revolutionists, | 
come hither to ruin our religion and State in behalf 
of those who sent you. The penalty for such as you 
is death, that you know, and I am determined to in- 
flict it without delay.” 

“Threatened folks live long,” thought I, and I had | 
no difficulty in showing the calm which I really felt. 
So looking him coolly in the face, I replied, ‘‘Istagh- 
Jir Allah,”’ literally, ‘‘Ask pardon of God,” a phrase 
commonly addressed to one who has said something 
extremely out of place. 

The answer was unexpected; he started, and said, | 

“Why so?” 

“Because,” I rejoined, ‘you have just now said 
what is absurd. Weare well known in your town | 
as doctors, and as nothing else. And you talk of | 
putting me to death! You cannot and you dare | 
not!” 

“But I can and dare,’’ answered Abdallah, ‘‘and 
who shall prevent me?’ You shall soon learn that to 
your cost.”’ 

“Neither can nor dare,’’ repeated I. ‘We are 
here your father’s guests, and yours for a month and 
more, known as such, received as such. What have 
we done to justify a breach of the laws of hospital- 
ity in Nedjed? It is impossible for you to do what 
you say,”” continued I, thinking, the while, that it 
was a great deal too possible, after all; ‘the obloquy 
of the deed would be too much for you.” 

He remained a moment thoughtful, then said,— 

“Asif any one need know who did it. I have the 
means, and can dispose of you without talk or ru- 
mor. Those who are at my bidding can take a time 
and place for that, without my name being ever men- 
tioned in the affair.” 

The advantage was now evidently on my side; I 
followed it up, and said, with a quiet laugh,— 

“Neither is that within your power. Am I not 
known to your father, and to all in his palace? To 
your own brother Sa’ood among the rest? Is not 
the fact of my visit known without the gates? Or 
is there no one here, added I, with a glance at a 
friendly chief, ‘‘who can report elsewhere what you 
have just said? Better for you to leave off this non- 
sense. Doyou take mefora child of four years old?” 

He muttered a repetition of his threat. “Bear 
witness, all here present,”’ said I, raising my voice so 
as to be heard from one end of the room to the other, 
“that if any mishap befalls my companions or my- 
sclf from Ri’ad to the shores of the Persian Gulf, it 
is all Abdallah’s doing. And the consequence shall 
be on his head worse than he expects or dreams,” 

The prince made no reply. All were silent, the 
friendly chief keeping his eyes fixed steadily on the 
fireplace. 

“Bring coffee,”’ called out Abdallah to his servants. 

A black slave approached with one, and only one 
coffee cup in his hand. Ata sign from his master he 
came before me, and presented it. 

Of course, the worst might be conjectured from 





ligious views and customs of the people are such as 
prohibit, on penalty of death, any intercourse with 
the outer world. If a traveller finds his way to thig 
city, he is expected to remain here for life, and, in 
order to make his residence here more secure, he is 
compelled to marry. 

One morning after our arrival at Ri’ad, there came 
to our dwelling an attendant from the palace of Ab- 
dallah, with a present from that ruler, asum of money 
twice as much as the ordinary token of good will, 
four rials in place of two. We were much pleased, 
but our confidence was presently somewhat shaken 
by a native attendant, who said to me, mysteriously, 

“Be on your look-out, doctor, there is something 
wrong.” 

That very afternoon Abdallah sent for me, and, 
with abundance of encomiums and of promises, de- 


leave the place, which greatly needed my services as 
a physician. 

“You must take up your abode in the capital,” 
said he, ‘‘and you may rely upon my favor. I will 


keep you company.” 


ter visit to the coast, and coming back in the spring; 
tried one pretext and another, but none would avail, 
and Abdallah continued to insist. 

The winter season was now setting in; it was the 
third week in November, and a thunder storm, the 
first we had witnessed in Central Arabia, ushered in 
a marked change for cold. It seemed that I must 
remain here for a time, at least, for the changing sea- 
son and fixed resolution of Abdallah conspired to 
prevent my escape. 

I had employed a deadly poison (strychnine) in a 





Iny life once, she did;” and Chloe’s busy fingers 


very critical case of sickness, and had effected a re- 





clared that he could never think of allowing me to 


give you a house and a garden, and a fair face to 


Much and long did I fight off; talked about a win- 





such a proceeding. But I thought it highly improb- 
able that poison for me had been prepared previous 
to my coming; besides, his main cause of anger was 
precisely the refusal of pcison, a fact which implied 
that he had none by him ready for use. So I said 
“Bismillah,” took the cup, looked very hard at Ab- 
dallah, drank it off, and then said to the slave,— 

“Pour me out another.” 

The desired effect was fully attained. Abdallah’s 
face announced defeat, while the rest of the assembly 
whispered together, 

I kept my seat a long time, to show the unconcern 
of innocence, till at last I received a signal that I 
might safely retire. 

I went from the palace unaccompanied. It was 
now near midnight; not a light was to be seen in the 
houses, not a sound to be heard in the streets; the 
sky too was dark and overcast, till for the first time, 
a feeling of loneliness and awe came over me, and I 
confess that more than once I turned my head to see 
if no one was following with “evil,’’ as the Arabs 
say, in his hand. I reached the quiet valley and low 
door, where my companions met me, overjoyed at 
seeing me back sound and safe from so critical a par- 
ley. 

Our plan for the future was formed at once—it was 
to escape. We resolved to remain at Ri’ad a day or 
two longer, lest haste should seem to imply fear, and 
so encourage pursuit. But during that period we 
would avoid the palace, out walks in gardens or 
after night fall, and keep at home as much possible. 

Meanwhile, our native attendant was to get the 
dromedaries ready, and put them in a court-yard im- 
mediately adjoining the house, to be laden ata mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Doering the afternoon of the Ath, we brought 


spread black over town and country. 

We soon put the desert between us and the Waha- 
bee court. We were safe at least, and 1 believe that 
we owed our preservation solely to my coolness and 
presence of mind in the midnight interview with 
Abdallah.—Condensed from Scribner's “Illustrated 
Library of Travel and Adventure. 
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ANECDOTES OF SNAKES IN INDIA. 

“Do you often see snakes in India?” is a question 
constantly asked, and the subject is one that some- 
how appears greatly to interest most people, espe- 
cially the young. : 

Well, the answer is, that we hare plenty of snakes 
in Travancore, and we oftenseethem. They abound 
everywhere, and the wariest cannot but-come into 
contact with them some time or other. Indeed, the 
wonder is that we escape so easily. 

But the majority of the species are as harmless as 

lizards, and destitute of poison-fangs. And as to 
the notions some entertain of their springing on 
people like tigers, I have known nothing of the kind 
in India. The fact is, the poor reptiles seem as much 
afraid of us as we are of them, and always endeavor 
to make their escape. 
It is only when trodden upon, or in some way, 
whether accidentally orintentionally, brought to bay, 
that the Indian snakes bite, and that in self-defence. 
Still, it is an exceedingly unpleasant thought, to 
ladies and nervous people especially, that there are 
snakes every where, and often in situations where 
they are least suspected, and that within a couple of 
hours one may have passed into eternity as the re- 
sult of asingle bite! One is hardly ever perfectly 
safe—nowhere free from apprehension. 

Habits of caution and circumspection, therefore, 
are formed, so that one does not rashly put the hand 
into a hole, or underneath a stone, in the open air, 
nor even behind a large box or bookease in the house, 

A friend of mine, a young lady, was about to 
search for a missing «article behind a box ina room 
which was badly lighted. Just as she was reaching 
down her hand she observed two eyes glistening in 
the obscure shade of the box. It was a large cobra 
which had secreted itself there, and had she not 
providentially seen the reptile in time, she would, 
in all probability, have received a deadly wound. 

One day a missionary friend had been paying us a 
visit, and was just about to leave, the palanquin- 
bearers standing ready in front of the door. Wo 
were bidding good-by to our visitor, and the chil- 
dren were sitting quietly on the steps of the house, 
when all at once the ery of “Pambu! pambu!” (a 
snake! a snake!) was raised. It was a very large co- 
bra, which had appeared at a hole in the side of the 
doorsteps, very close to the children’s feet. Seeing 
it glide out of the hole, I hastily snatched up a foot- 
stool and threw it at the reptile, but missed. My 
friend, fortunately, had his walking-stick in his hand, 
and aiming a good blow at the serpent, at once dis- 
abled it, and it was speedily dispatched. How im- 
minent the danger, how narrow the escape of our 
dear children! 

We have frequently lost domestic animals by these 
venomous reptiles. Having purchased several tur- 
keys on one occasion, night after night a turkey was 
bitten, and found dead in the morning. A viper, 
doubtless the author of the mischief, was afterwards 
caught and killed in the vicinity of the fowl-house, 
A fine donkey, also, which we had for the use of our 
eldest boys, was killed by a snake-bite while grazing, 
as well as two or three cows which we attempted to 
keep, in the hope of obtaining for the children a sup- 
ply of pure and undiluted milk. , 

We had at one time a youth employed in the cook- 
house—a big, black, hulking, good-natured lad; but 
at times rather inclined to mutter and grumble, and 
suffering from a chronic exaggerated horror of 
snakes. I shall not soon forget his excitement one 
day when he had gone into the stable ou some busi- 
ness, and was within a hair’s breadth of being bitten 
by a tremendous cobra, concealed in the drain. 

After calling some of his fellows to assist him, and 
digging assiduously for a long time, they at last suc- 
ceeded in unearthing and killing the serpent. 

“That,’’ exclaimed my cook-boy, ‘‘that is the snake 
that was to have bitten me! Thereheis! See what 
asize! How near I was to him!’ and so hekept on, 
volubly reciting the particulars of his danger and 
escape. 

Poor fellow, he soon got into a worse scrape than 
this. One Saturday night he accompanied me toa 
village a few miles distant from Trevandrum, where 
we had a small congregation of native Christians, 
and a plain thatched shed with mud walls, used as a 
prayer house. 

The building had been burnt down by the envious 
heathen a fortnight previously, and having just been 
rebuilt, the plaster was still wet, so that my boy was 
unable to sleep inside as usual. He therefore made 
himself as comfortable as he could beside the driver, 
on the ground, underneath the bullock-cart in which 





three of our camels into our court-yard, packed and 


1 had travelled. 
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In the middle of the night I was awoke froma 
sound sleep by a terrible uproar outside the shed, 
and jumped up to hear my servant shouting that he 
had been bitten by a serpent, and was just about 
ready to expire. 

“O, Lam getting weaker and weaker; my life is 
just going; Iam dying, lam dying!” was his mourn- 
ful and alarming wail. 

I had carried about with me fer years a bottle of 
eau-de-luce, the approved application for snake bites, 
but had hitherto happily had no occasion to use it. 
Now, for almost the first time, I was without the 
medicine, as the journey was to be so short, and this 
increased my distress and apprehension. 

I had, fortunately, however, a small flask of bran- 
dy, for use in case of cholera, or other emergency, 
and at once administered a good dose of this potent 
spirit. 

This being all I could do for him in the way of 
medicine, I next proceeded to examine the wound, 
and found on the front of the chest a number of lon- 





habitation, and procures a more spacious one, 
wherein he remains until a new removal becomes 
necessary. 

Nothing can well be imagined more fantastic 
than the appearance of this hybrid animal, half 
crab and half shell fish, which goes tottering 
along under the burden of its mansion. Noth- 
ing can be more amusing than to assist in its 
removal, and to watch the repeated attempts he 
frequently makes before finding a shell which 
shall neither be too small nor too large. He is 
remarkable for his voracity. He nourishes him- 
self upon small animals, principally molluscs, 
and even upon creatures of his own family weak- 
er than himself. The parasite on the top of the 
shell of the hermit crab in the engraving is a 
species of actinia. 


The Nautilus. 





gitudinal and parallel scratches, instead of two mi- 
nute holes, such as the bite of a venomous snake | 
would produce. 

I at once concluded that he had been stung repeat- | 
edly by a large scorpion, which of course relieved | 
my mind as to the presence of immediate danger. | 
He calmed down after a while, and was soon better; | 
but I did not take him out with me again in my mis- 
sionary tours. I heard, however, that he was rather 
unmercifully “‘chaffed’’ by his comrades for his ex- 
treme and vociferous alarm. This was too bad, for 
I dare say the bravest of them would find the en- 
venomed sting of a scorpion severe enough. 


+o — ——_ 


STRANGE DENIZENS OF THE SEA. 


It has been truly said that the sea holds the 
secrets of her dominion within her own bosom. 
“Man marks the earth with ruin: his control 

Stops with the wave.” 

In the aerial and terrestrial worlds, and even 
in the celestial space, nature unrolls before our 
eyes her marvellous pictures. From pole to pole 
we may explore all parts of her domain; we may 
penetrate into the bowels of the earth, we may 
measure the dimensions and distances of the 
stars, but of the oceanic world, the deep sea gar- 
dens, we only Isnow the borders. 

Science is extending her researches into this 
realm of mystery year by year. As wonderful 
as were the tales of the ancients concerning the 
sea, the revelations of modern science seem to 
surpass them all. 








Take, for example, the recent descriptions giv- 
en by a German savant of the marvellous objects 
of beauty hidden in the Indian Ocean: ‘To gaze 
into its liquid deeps is to realize the vision of the 
haunts of Undine, or the fairy tales that lent 
a charm to childhood. Fantastic shrubs are 
decked with living flowers. Everywhere glow 
the most brilliant colors. The silver sand is be- 
sprinkled with the sea-hedgehog and the sea- 
star. The sea anemones, like gigantic cactus 
flowers, adorn the rocks with their gold-tipped 
crowns. The humming birds of ocean—small 
gleaming fishes, some bright with a metallic 
splendor of azure and vermilion, some with a 
gilded green, or dazzling silver lustre, play 
around the coral bushes. 

We propose giving a brief description of one 
or two wonderful fishes, whose nature and hab- 
its deeply interest the observers of the inhabi- 
tants of the sea. Of these, we may first mention 


The Hermit Crab. 


It is found on the European shores. As cer- 
tain birds “steal” the nests of other birds in 
which to deposit their egg, so does the hermit 
crab steal the suellin which it lives. The first 
anxiety of the little hermit on entering the world 
is to seek a shell of suitable proportions. As 
soon as it is found, he installs himself in it, after 
devouring the lawful proprietor, if proprietor it 
had. At the end of a certain period, having 
grown in size, he feels too confined in his first 
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“The nautilus,” says Pliny, “tis one of the 
wonders of nature.” You sce it rising from the 
bottom of the sea, maintaining its shell in such 
2 position that its keel will be always below and 
the opening upward. As soon as it attains to 
the surface of the water, its bark begins to float. 
Theu the molluse protrudes from his shell two 
nervous arms, which he raises like masts. Each 
of these arms is furnished with a very thin mem- 
brane, and with an apparatus to extend it: 
these are sails.” 

The poet Montgomery, in his “Pelican Island,” 
has given a fine description of the nautilus: 


“Light as a flake of foam upon the wind, 

Keel upward, from the deep emerged a shell, 

Shaped like the moon ere half her horn is filled. 

Fraught with young life, it righted as it rose, 

And moved at will along the yielding water. 

The native pilot of this litle bark 

Put out a tier of oars on either side, 

Spread to the wafting breeze a two-fold sail, 

And mounted up and glided down the billow 

In happy freedom, pleased to feel the air 

And wander in the luxury of light.” 

Recent naturalists deny that the nautilus uses 
its palmated arms for sails, though they allow 
that it is able to rise to the surface of the sca, 
and move along the waters with an airy, skiff- 
like beauty. When disturbed in its sail, it hides 
itself completely in its shell, which, losing its 
equilibrium, turns over on its back and sinks to 
the bottom of the water. 

The nautilus is not attached internally to its 
own shell. It may leave itand resumeit. Some 
naturalists for this reason suppose its shell to be 
of its own manufacture. 


The Polypus. 





The polypus, the fabled kraken of the ancients, 
which was claimed to kill whales, devour men, 
and draw down ships into the abyss of the deep, 
is a very wonderful fish. It has a short trunk, 
with long arms, which are provided with suck- 
ers. If it does not kill men, as has been asserted, 
it is sometimes dangerous to swimmers, who be- 
come entangled in its arms. 

The common species of the polypus never ex- 
ceed two to ten anda half feet in length, of which 


the arms occupy the greater portion. In th 
Pacific and in the Northern Seas, larger species 
are found, but none of sufficient size to attack 
and endanger ships. Whether such gigantic 
polypi have any existence, or whether they once 
had an existence according to the accounts of 
Aristotle and Pliny, is an unsettled question. 
The Berlin Academy of Sciences holds that such 
monsters are to be found. It publishes among 
| its transactions some recent adventures in sup- 
| port of this claim. The following account of an 
| encounter with a gigantic polypus in the open 
| sea was furnished to the Paris Academy of Sci- 
| ences in a letter from the French consul at Ten- 
eriffe: 
| “On the 2d of December, 1861, the steam dis- 
| patch boat, Alecto, dropped anchor in our roads 
lon her voyage to Cayenne. This ship had en- 
| countered at sea, between Madcira and Teneriffe, 
i monstrous polypus swimming on the surface 
of the water. This animal measured from six- 
teen to eighteen fect in length, without calculat- 
ing the eight formidable arms, covered with air 
holes, that encircled its head. Its color was a 
brick red; its eyes, placed level with the top of 
| its head, were prodigiously developed, and glared 
| With a frightful fixity. Its body was fusiform, 
jand must have weighed about four thousand 
four hundred pounds.”’ This account has been 
discredited. 
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REFLECTIONS. 
Phebe Cary says,— 
“So let my past stand, just as it stands, 
And let me now, as I may, grow old; 
Iam what I am, and my life for me 
Is the best—or it had not been, I hold.” 


And Alice, her sister, cries piteously,— 


“To have what's best of us decried, 
The need God gave us disallowed, 
Till death comes piteously to hide 
Our unkissed faces in the shroud— 
This is to be a woman.” 


EO — 
THE FRENCH LOAN. 

A great financial success has just been 
| achieved by the French, which may help console 
them for their great failure in war. It is a re- 
markable event considered solely by itself—but 
it is also important because of its influence in the 
future. ‘ 

Arrangements were lately made by the terms 
of which the indemnity exacted from France by 
Germany should be paid in a certain time. To 
carry out this agreement, the French govern- 
ment placed a loan proposition before capitalists. 
If the statements published are correct, the 
amount of the loan was 3,000,000,000 frances, or 
almost $600,000,000; and the amount of the sub- 
scriptions was more than 4,000,000,000 francs, or 
about $800,000,000. 

This enormous sum was all subscribed in one 
day—that on which the books were opened—and 
an cighth part of the subscriptions was made 
by the moneyed men of Berlin, the capital of the 
German Empire. Such a result took every body 
by surprise. The French government was as 
much astonished as if it had looked for failure. 
It may be doubted if Germany would have been 
equally successful if she had gone into the mar- 
ket to borrow largely. 

That France has been so successful, shows that 
she continues to enjoy the confidence of the 
money owners in Europe, notwithstanding her 
military defeats, her vast burdens, and her loss 
in population and in valuable territory. 

This confidence is fairly her duc in one sense, 
for in the present century she has fully kept her 
faith with her creditors, and in consequence cap- 
italists trust her. Besides this she is a solidly 
rich country, and has the resources by which, if 
judiciously used, she can pay her debts. Her 
people are industrious ingenious and thrifty, and 
probably save more than any other people in Eu- 
rope. There are myriads of men in France who 
have accumulated moncy, most of which they 
keep in their own hands, hoarding it as the com- 
mon people formerly did in this country, when 
savings banks were unknown, or uncommon, or 
were not trusted. The Frenchman is a hoarder, 
and has been so time out of mind. 

One thing only will make a Frenchman open 
his secret place of deposit,—the place that is his 
savings bank, save that it pays no interest on 
what it holds,—and that one thing is a chance to 
get shares in a government loan. While he has 
faith in nothing else, he has it in his own govern- 
ment, the most ricketty concern in the world, 
and which has been changed more than a score 
of times in little more than fourscore years. He 
wishes to be a rentier, and so he is a ready taker 
of national bonds, as we call them, but which 
the French call rentes. 


pe ern Se aes 
WHITE MICE. 

A pet may easily turn intoa pest. A little 

while ago the inhabitants of Springfield, O., in- 

troduced a few white mice, as curiosities for the 





amusement of the children. They have multi- 
plied with fearful rapidity, and threaten to over- 
run the town. 

Already they are driving out the brown mice, 
and compelling them to seek other quarters; and 
| the disturbed citizens are looking up cats and 
traps, and other means for exterminating the 
growing nuisance. White mice are no longer a 
curiosity in Springfield, and the people will dis- 
tribute them liberally to any visitors who are in 
search of pets. 

+> 
THE PRESIDENCY AND THE SEN- 
TE. 

We saw it stated, the other day, that no Presi- 
dent of the United States ever was a member of 
the United States Senate; and we have more than 
once heard the same statement made in political 
conversation. Few statements could be more 
incorrect than this, for almost half of our Presi- 
dents served in the Senate, and some of them 
were elected Senators for more than one term. 

Presidents Washington, John Adams, Jeffer- 
son and Madison were not Senators. Mr. Mon- 
roc, who was President in 1817-1825, was a mem- 
ber of the Senate in 1790-1794; and Mr. J. Q. 
Adams, President in 1825-1829, was a Senator in 
1803-1808. 

President Jackson (1829-1837) was twicc elect- 
ed to the Senate,—in 1797-1798; and in 1823- 
1825. In neither case did he remain in the Sen- 
ate long, serving in all about three years. Mr. 
Van Buren, who was Presdent in 1837-1841, was 
twice elected to the Senate, serving in 1821-1828, 

President Harrison (1841) was a Senator in 
1825-1828. President Tyler (1841-1854) was in 
the Senate from 1827-1836; and President Pierce 
(1858-1857) from 1837-1842. 

President Buchanan (1857-1861) was chosen 
three times to the Senate—in 1834, in 1837, and 
in 1843. President Johnson (1865-1869) was 
chosen a Senator in 1857, and remained in the 
post till his State seceded. 

Thus, nine of our Presidents were Senators,— 
namely, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, Jackson, Van 
Buren, Harrison, Tyler, Pierce, Buchanan and 
Johnson. 

But how came so strange a mistake to be made? 
We think it can easily be accounted for. Some 
| years ago, when the most prominent of the as- 
| pirants to the presidency were such great men 
|as Mr. Clay, Mr. Webster, Gen. Cass, and Mr. 
Douglass, the remark was made that no man 
ever had gone from the United States Senate to 
the presidency of the United States,—and all 
four of the gentlemen named were Senators. 

The remark was true. No man ever has left 
a senatorial scat for the presidential chair, and 
generally Senators who became Presidents were 
a long time in reaching the higher place. 

Between Mr. Monroc’s senatorship and _presi- 
dency twenty-three years elapsed. Mr. J. Q. Ad- 
ams did not become President till seventeen years 
after he left the Senate; Gen Jackson four years 
after, Mr. Van Buren eight years; Gen. Harrison 
thirteen years; Mr. Tyler five years; Gen. Pierce 
eleven years; Mr. Buchanan eight years; and 
Mr. Johnson four years. 

The statement that no man ever went from the 
Senate to the White House was extended to the 
assertion that no Senatorever became President, 
—so that a fact was converted into fiction. 

Ten of our Presidents served in the United 
States Ilouse of Representatives,—Madison, J. Q. 
Adams,Jackson, Harrison, Polk, Fillmore, Pierce, 
Buchanan, Lincoln and Johnson. The Presidents 
who served only in the House of Representatives 
were Madison, Polk, Fillmore and Lincoln. 
Those who served only in the Senate were Mon- 
roe, Van Buren and Tyler. 

Presidents Washington, John Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Taylor and Grant, did not serve in cither 
branch of Congress. 

All the Vice-Presidents have served in onc or 
the other branch of Congress,—some of them in 
both,—with these exceptions: John Adams, Jcf- 
ferson and George Clinton; and all three of these 
statesmen presided over the Senate’s delibera- 
tions. 





| 


a 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. 

Young ladies may indulge in day-dreams and 
build air-castles, but they should be careful not 
to live in any of their air-castles. 

A few years ago a young woman in Washing- 
ton, in a fit of enthusiasm, became the wife of a 
young Sioux Indian chief, then on a visit to the 
Capitol. She had read Cooper’s “Leatherstock- 
ing Tales,” and other romances, giving bright 
views of Indian character and life. But she was 
soon disenchanted, and repented her folly. 

She was obliged to live in a filthy wigwam, to 
do hard work, and make wearisome journeys, 
receiving no kindness from her husband, and 
malicious treatment from his other squaws, and 
was at length sold to another chief, a Cheyenne, 
for three ponies. After enduring severe hard- 
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ships, which nearly cost her life, she managed 
to escape, and is now ready to give sound advice 
to any young ladies who may be enamored of 
the freedom and noble traits of Indian life. 

a 


a 


SAYING GRACE, 


Great orators often break down in their first at- 
tempts at public speaking. Demosthenes was hissed 
by the Athenian populace. Sheridan was coughed 
and scraped down in the English House of Commons, 
Robert Hall stopped soon after beginning his first 
sermon, saying, “I have forgotten all I intended to 
say.” 

A famous New Jersey preacher, Rev. Dr. Nicholas 
Murray, did even worse than this. His friends 
thought him very gifted, and giving proof of genius 
which would give him a high name in the pulpit. 
They wished him, therefore, to study for the minis- 
try after his conversion. 

He was called on, one day, to say grace at table. 
The request took him by surprise, and confused all 
his thoughts. But, having genuine Irish pluck, he 
would not flinch, and folding his hands reverently, 
said ,— 

“Come, mow Spirit, Heavenly Dove, 
With all thy quickening powers, 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 


In these cold hearts of ours. Amen.” 


There was a burst ol laughter at the t “le, and 
poor Murray ran out of the room, infensel, morti- 
fied. But he never blundered again. 


a ee 
LEARNING IN AFRICA, 

Africa is thought to be the home of races igno- 
rant and uncivilized. But Dr. Livingstone, in his 
travels, has found some tribes intelligent, industri- 
ous and remarkably honest. The slave-trade has de- 
gradeg all the inhabitants near the coast, but those 
inland are of a higher grade. 

Prof. Blyden, an educated colored man, who is ex- 
ploring the interior of Africa, writes from a town 
eighty miles from Freetown, Sierra Leone, that he 
has found a university having a thousand students 
connected with it. Many of them were girls, and 
they were studying Arabic, and some of them were 
fine scholars. 

The university is under Mohammedan teachers, 
and the Mohammedans are working diligently to 
spread their religion in every direction among the 
natives. But the teachers and learned men were 
very willing to accept gifts of the Arabic Bible, pub- 
lished by the American Bible Society, and even to 
use it as a text book in the university. It seems cu- 
rious that while Mohammedanism is dying out in 
Asia, it is spreading rapidly in Africa, 

ne 
MANUFACTURING ANTIQUITIES, 


Rogues are shrewd in turning their attention and 
skill to any new opening that promises lucrative re- 
turns. A few years ago, a man was detected in Eng- 
land who had done a thriving business in manufac- 
turing stone knives and other relics, claiming to be 
of great antiquity, and selling them to collectors of 
museums. Some of the forgeries had found their 
way even into the British Museum. 

It might be expected that the Jews, who are so ex- 
pert in money making, would not overlook such a 
lucrative branch of trade. They have selected the 
East as a good centre of operations, and a club in 
Jerusalem is doing a large business in this line. 
They have already manufactured several Moabite 
stones, claiming to be very ancient, and a slab bear- 
ing a Greek inscription, warning non-believers to 
keep away from the inner courts of the Temple. 
They are all said to be remarkably well executed, 
and adapted to deceive even expert judges of ancient 
relics. 

———_+or—___—_ 
A TRUE GENTLEMAN, 

It is not wealth or fine clothes that make the gen- 
tleman, but a kind heart, and thoughtfulness to oth- 
ers. Gov. Claflin has the genuine stuff, as is shown 
in the following anecdote : 

_On the occasion of the fiftieth birthday presenta- 
tion to Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, (‘‘Warrington”’ and 
lady), a well-known journalist went to the party, 
which was made at the then city residence of Hon. 
F. W. Bird, on Tremont Street. It was a wretched 
night as to weather. It had snowed in the early 
part of the day, and at nightfall it had rained “‘pitch- 
forks.” ‘The slosh was knee-deep in the country, and 
the attendance was not so numerous as was antici- 


pated, though the gifts, it will be remembered, were 
muniticent. 

Our journalist went alone, and, as it chanced, 
found himself in the gentleman’s dressing-room with 
Gov. Claflin and many others. He pulled off his top- 
boots and put on his dress shoes, but, alas! he had 
forgotten his gloves. When he saw his associates 
putting on their fancy-colored kids he began to feel 
(as he relates) something as the unfortunate man 
ate sony. felt who went to the marriage without 
1aving on a wedding garment. 

So he said, aloud, “I have no gloves! How can I 
go down alone with hands undressed?” 

Out spoke the Governor, ‘You need not be alone. 
I'll take off my gloves, and you can go down with 
me, and there will be a pair of us!” 

And so he did, and thus the two went down to- 
gether, ungloved. He who relates the incident says 
he shall never cease to account it as a proof of real 
character on the part of the ex-Governor. 


a O- oe 


GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 
Solomon’s temple was built without noise of ham- 
mer, or chisel, or any tool in Jerusalem. All the 
work of shaping and fitting was done at the quarries 
and shops far away. The New York Custom Honse 
is built after a similar fashion: 


Tt is a curious fact that the six hundred men who 
are employed im cutting granlie at Dix Island, Me., 


sthe post-office building has only been obliged to or. 
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fast enough for the two men who are employed to 
set the blocks. Each block of granite is cut, 
trimmed, faced and accurately numbered according 
to the working plans. When it arrives at the site of 
the building only two men are required to set it, aid- 
ed as they are by steam hoisting apparatus. Every 
stone is made to fit exactly in the space intended for 
it. So accurate are the plans of the supervising 
architect that it is stated that the superintendent of 


der one stone during the entire work thus far, and 
the foreman at Dix Island insists that the missing 
one was sent, but must have been lost in the trans- 
portation, 

———— +e 


“LIGHTNING PROOF.” 


A correspondent sends us the following interesting 
note: 


“In the Companion of Aug. Ist isa short article 
under the heading of ‘Lightning Proof,’ referring to 
the beech and sycamore trees. As therein stated, it 
is often maintained that these trees are never struck 
by lightning, and the reason given for the popular 
belief is, that no beech tree ever has traces of light- 
ning upon it, as other forest trees have. But this 
does not prove that the beech tree is never struck, 
any more than the fact that alightning-rod has no 
traces of lightning upon it proves that that is never 
struck. The reason why-there are no traces of light- 
ning visible upon the beech tree is the same as in the 
case of the lightning-rod. The live beech tree isa 
good conductor of electricity, carrying the electrical 
current to the ground without receivinginjury. Not 
so with the hemlock, pine, elm, and many other trees, 
They are poor conductors of electricity, and so the 
lightning splits them more or less in passing over 
them to the ground. The dead beech tree is a poor 
conductor, and a to pieces like any other imper- 
fect conductor when struck by lightning. 

“In the summer of 1842, I was a student of Western 
Reserve College, in the State of Ohio. Near the col- 
lege stood a beech tree, alive and growing about half 
way to the top, and dead and leafless from that point 
upward. During a thundor storm that season, that 
tree was struck by lightning, and the top or dead 
part entirely splintered. But from the point where 
the live and green part of the tree commenced, down 
to the roots, there were no marks of lightning to be 
seen at all.’’ 





Our correspondent is not sure that the sycamore is 
an equally good conductor. If these statements are 
trustworthy, and they can be easily proved or dis- 
proved by electrical experiments, a very practical de- 
duction is that the beech tree would be a safe place 
of shelterinathunder storm. Again: if the tree isa 
good conductor why would it not serve as a protec- 
tion to property if planted near houses or barns? It 
seems to us that some very useful facts might be gath- 
ered respecting trees as conductors of electricity. 


——~9>—_—__—— 
AN UNEXPECTED CHASTISEMENT. 


The following story, told by the Raleigh News, is 
as amusing as it is true: 


Years ago there lived in Warren county a good 
and pious minister of the Methodist church, the Rev. 
Mr. Burge. His young eight-year old hopeful, Wat- 
ty, was mischievously addicted to the habit of pur- 
loining from his mother’s closet sugar from the dish. 
Remonstrance both by the father and mother proved 
of no avail, and, though Watty protested his inno- 
cence, the old lady said she would wetch for him, 
eatch him and chastise him. The Rev. Dr. Closs, 
then presiding elder of the Conference District, in 
passing through the section haited at Mr. Burge’s to 
spend the night. He was assigned to a room adjoin- 
ing the closet, the scene of young Watty’s depreda- 
tions. At the first dawn of day on the following 
morning, the reverend gentleman arose from his 
bed and repaired to the closet, a door of which 
opened into his room, to attend to his morning de- 
yotions, and, unfortunately for him, knelt near the 
usual position of the sugar dish. At this moment 
Mrs. Burge had occasion to visit the closet, and, qui- 
etly opening the door, discovered “Watty” in the 
very act, asshe thought; highly incensed, she admin- 
istered several severe raps upon the head of the pre- 
siding elder before she discovered her mistake, add- 
ing at the same time, “I have caught you stealing 
the sugar at last, have 1?” 

It is unnecessary to add that ““Watty” was the only 
person on the premises that enjoyed ‘‘the scene that 
ensued.”’ 


——_—_<+e>——_—_—_—_—_—_ 
THE CZAR OF RUSSIA, 
Appletons’ Journal gives the following sketch of 


the personal appearance and the habits of the Czar 
of Russia, from the pen of George M. Fowle: 


In person, Alexander II. is handsome, of noble 
presence, stalwart in form, with regular features, 
thick brown hair and whiskers, and large, deep blue 
eyes. The expression of his face is serious, often 
even sombre; it is well known that he is subject to 
long periods of the gloomiest melancholy, and that 
he is constantly haunted by the fear of assassination. 
several attempts have been made upon his life, two 
of which—one in the streets of St. Petersburg, and 
one in the Bois de Boulogne, Paris, in 1867—came 
very near being successful. His nature is soft, pol- 
ished, retiring; his manner quiet, simple and sedate, 

At home he lives nearly the life of an anchorite, 
seldom appearing at the court galas, except when 
etiquette, which is all-despotic at St. Petersburg, re- 
quires his presence, and much preferring the solitude 
and tranquillity of his oa ag apartments. When 
abroad—for, retiring as he is, he is fond of travelling 
—he shrinks from public notice as much as possible, 
and avoids ostentatious receptions and state cer: mo- 
nies. Alexander is noted for the purity and regular- 
ity of his life from youth up; there are no stories to 
tell of his escapades or intrigues, no piquant scandal 
connecting his name with court orgies or youthful 
foliies. Affectionate and domestic in his disposition, 
he has made an excellent husband and father, having 
been assiduous in the training of his five or six sturdy 
boys, and exhibiting a constantly chivalrous demean- 
or toward the partner of his throne. 
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WISDOM BY JOSH BILLINGS. 


Josh Billings says some foolish thiugs, and some 
wise things in a foolish way. Among the latter are 
the following: 


Thare iz no person worth being jealous of who iz 
willing to be the kause ov it. 
Wise men hay but few kontidents, and cunning 
ones none. 
Pashunce is a good thing fora man to have, pro- 
vided he don’t have tew mutch ov it; thereiz a point 
at which pashunce begins tew be ignorance. 


all hed and no heart, or the one who is all heart and | 
no hed. 


Thare aint ennything that will kompletely | 


lazyness, but I hav known a second wife to hurry it 
sum. | 


Thare are men in this world whom flattery makes | 


stronger, bekaus it makes them more kareful; but 
sutch men are skarse, 


I kant tell which iz the wuss off, the man who iz | 


Knowledge is power, no doubt, but it is not always 
virtew—there are sum people who only edukate their 
vices. 

Every man should know sumthing ov law—if he 
knows enough to keep out ov it, he iza pretty good 
lawyer. 

The best reformers are thoze who are all the time 
trieing to reform themself, thus presenting tew the 
world one good example, worth at least a dozen pre- 


cepts. 
———+or—____—_- 
WORKING IN A CAISSON, 


Caisson (chest) is the name of the box on wheels 
used by artillery companies to carry their ammuni- 
tion in, but the larger caisson is a sort of plank-and- 
timber, used to protect men who work under water. 
The experiences of those who are obliged to toil for 
weeks and months inside of this apparatus, as has 
been the case in New York, are sometimes far from 
pleasant: 


The density of the compressed air in the East Riv- 
er bridge caisson is equal to two atmospheres, the 
pressure, therefore, being thirty pounds to the 
squareinch. No difliculty is experienced in breath- 
ing, but there are some very singular phenomena 
connected with this highly compressed atmosphere. 
A foot gas burner gives a light equal to a four-foot 
burner. This is due to the double amount of oxy- 
genintheair. It is possible that breathing twice 
the amount of oxygen required by nature, aided by 
dampness, may be the cause of the violent cramps 
and pains to which the workmen are subject. One 
poor fellow described the agony as “like tearin’ the 
flesh from ed bones.”’ The voice has a far-offsound, 
and whistling is impossible. Pucker the lips and 
blow as much as one will, a slight hissing sound is 
all that can be produced. 


+o —____ 


ORIGIN OF LUCIFER MATCHES. 


It is due toa happy thought which flashed through 
the brain of Mr. Isaac Holden, who so terins the 
idea in his evidence before the patent committee of 
Parliament. Mr. Holden had to rise at four o'clock 
in the morning to pursue his studies in chemistry, 
and experienced the gravest inconvenience from his 
tedious efforts to obtain a light from flint to steel. 
Ife was giving lectures at this time toa very large 
academy. He goes on to say: 

“Of course I knew, as other chemists did, the ex- 
plosive material that was necessary in order to pro- 
duce instantaneous light; but it was very difficult to 
obtain a light on wood by that explosive material, 
and the idea occurred to me to put under the explo- 
sive mixture sulphur. I did that, and published it 
in my next lecture, and showed it. here was a 
young man in the room whose father was a chemist 
in London, and he immediately wrote to his father 
about it, and shortly aherwerd lndiior matches were 
issued to the world.” 


ee - 
STANDING IN THE MARKET, 

The old Eastern habits remain much the same as 

in Bible times, A European traveller, in narrating 

a visit to the market, says: 


Here we observed, every morning before the sun 
rose, that a numerous band of peasants was collected, 
with spades in their hands, waiting to be hired by 
the day, to workin the surrounding fields. This cus- 
tom struck me asa most happy illustration of our 
Saviour’s parable, particularly when, passing by the 
same place late in the day, we found others standing 
idle, and remembered His words, “Why stand ye 
here all the day idle?’ as most applicable to their 
situation, for on putting the very same question to 
thein, they answered us, ‘‘Because no inan hath 
hired us.” 

——_—~oe—___—_ 


A HENHAWK took it into his head he would like a 
taste of some turkey. So, afew days since, he paid 
aflying visit to a brood of turkeys belonging to 
Thomas Mills, of Dunbarton. He ee up a 
young turkey, and the mother turkey, not liking the 
idea of such meanness, flew into the air after him, 
and at the altitude of twelve or fifteen feet bravely 
gave battle. After a severe combat the turkey came 
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Endless Amusement for Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter. The 
BOYS’ PHOTOCRAPHIC CABINET. 


With this Cabinet every boy is enabled to make a pho- 


| tocraphic copy, Without extra expense, of his own or 


trends Carte-de-Visite, every description of Pictures, Ea- 
gravings, Stereescopic Slides, Designs, F Aves, 
Flowers, etc., ete., and affords endless, harmless, and in- 
structive amusement to every purchaser, 

This Cabinet contains Printing Frame, Negatives, Gold, 
Silver, Toning and Fixing Baths, Albumen Paper, Filters 
Stirring Rod, ete. Also tullinstructions. Pri ~ 


Ferns, 











rice $2, 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the Harry Horus 
Company, 22 Ann Street, New York, s2—vi 


THE ENCIIANTED TEA CHEST, 
2 Or, THE HUNDRED WREATHS OF Pri- 
EF FUME. Unique, curious, puzzling and at- 
tractive. The engraving is an exact rm p- 
resentation ot this curious little novelty. 
Price 30 cents, of dealers in Noveltic: 
Newsdealers, ete , or by mailon rece: 
P price by Happy Hours a 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent, cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture, 


SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM, 


A Boy’s Watch. 
A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 

The price has been put low because it is a Boy's Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. | Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 





—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 

No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers. Send tor Cireular, 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
5l—Iy New York and Boston 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


For all the Purposes of a Family Physic, 
CURING 


Costiveness, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Indiges- 
tion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Erysipe- 
las, Headache, Rheumatism, Eruptions 
and Skin Diseases, Piles, Bilious- 
ness, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, 
Tetter, Tumors and Salt Rheum, Worim-:, 
Gout, Neuralgia, as a Dinner Pill, 
and Purifying the Blood, 


Are the most congenial purgative yet perfected, ‘Their 
effects abundantly show how much they excel all other 
Pills, They are safe and pleasant to take, but powerful to 
cure. They purge out the foul humors of the blood; they 
stimulate the sluggish or disordered organ into action, and 
they impart health and tone to the whole being. They 
cure not only the every day complaints of everybody, but 
formidable and dangerous diseases. Most eminent clerjy- 
men, most skilful physicians, and our best citizens send 
certificates of cures performed and of great benefits they 
have derived from these Pills. They are the safest and 
best physic for children, because mild as well as effectual. 
Leing sugar coated, they are easy to take; and being pure- 
ly vegetable, they are entirely harmless, 


Prepared by 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS, 





her enemy to flight. 
—_—_+or-—___- 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance 

Harper's Weekly and the Companion. 
Bazar and the Companion 
s Monthly and the Compani 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Compar 





The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 


n . 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion. 
Christian Era and the Companion........... 






‘The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 





nish Specimen copies of any of them. 


the same Vost-Office as the Companion. Our re 





Thare would be but few sekret 





for the New York post-office cannot prepare materia) 


folks wonld tend tew their own business. 


in this world if 


sponsibility ends whensubscribers receive their firs 
i number, 


off victorious, by releasing her young, and putting 
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to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion.......-...--++-.+ ++ 355 
“S| Address 


They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, “e Calland see our Nobby Straws. 


Sold by all Druggists everywhere. Beow2t 


TENTS FOR BOYS. 


Blue Dyed or White, 
just the thing tor 
lawns or small canip- 
ing parties, all gives. 
A Tent froin $8 to $+ 
9x9 wilh tly $80 to> 
withot 
12x12 












2 $45. Also Fl in 

all styles made of the best material and perfect in patiorn, 
Now is the Time to Camp Out. 

Fishing and pleasure parties will do well to examine our 


rices, and buy instead of Airing a tent for the sumer. 
The cost of hiring three or four times will pay for ene, 


Galaxy and the Companion .............. which with good care will last from 8 to 10 years, Can 
ane ge m4 reed —_ a oo furnish all sizes, Send for price list. 

Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion...... ‘ r 

American Agriculturist and the Companion, . THOMAS D. a. M: 
Advance and the Companion............0..+6 375] 25 51 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion... 410) + —— ————_-——— - - 
Good Words andthe Companion.........--.. .355 

Arthur's Hlome Magazine and the Companion. .285 DR. VAN NORMAN’S 

New York Observer and the Companion. .... --.355 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 

DAY SCHOOL tor YOUNG LADIES and CHILDREN, 

New York. Will commence its Sixteenth Year, Septcue 

ber 26th, 1872, For full information send for catalogue. 
D.C. NORMAN 


17W est 42d st reet, 


Hearth and Home and the Companion. 1395 = New York 
Appletons’ ba a = the aa 2S ani “ae, __ doolr £ a ifn new is na es 
The Nursery and the Companion. ............sse0+ se 

The Independent and the Companion ....... RE. Se Ra 355 MERCANTILE SAVING INSTITUTION. 


New Bank Building, 





N nel 9 : t . anion........ 5 No. 387 Washington Street, Boston. 

1 be Chufetion Union ei eles ‘saiuaieg This is the only Saving Bank in the State that pays in- 
the pictures offered by the Union. ...............++ ...3 90 | terest on deposit for each and every full calender month 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 

















For the Companion, 
SAVED BY A WORD. 

Some sixty ycars ago, an humble but devout 
man chaneed to notice a youth ata religious 
mecting in Ohio, who had recently left home to 
study the profession of law. He was a lad of 
more than ordinary ability and worth, and was 
greatly respected by all who knew him for his 
mature judgment and stainless character. 

His father was a poor man with a large fami- 
ly, who had emigrated to Ohio when the country 
was new, and who had cleared his farm with his 
own hands. He loved his son and was proud of 
him, as he saw his honest aims to rise in the 
world, but he could give him but little to help 
him in his efforts beyond his encouraging words 
and his prayers. 

On the occasion to which we have alluded, the 
youth was standing in the midst of a company 
of strangers, who were preparing to leave after 
the religious service. The good man who had 
observed him felt a sudden impression to speak 
to him coneerning his soul. An inward voice 
seemed to say to him, “Go speak to that young 
man.” 

Hic approached him thoughtfully, and laid his 
hand upon his shoulder. He uttered but one 
word,— 

“ETERNITY.” 

The word carried conviction to the young 
man’s heart, the conviction that life has higher 
aims than even the honorable ambition for 
worldly success. ‘That was a faithful admoni- 
tion,” he said to himself, “Death will soon put 
an end to whatever | may accomplish in this 
world, and I shall make a perilous journey in 
life while my soul is insecure. 
life of prayer.” 

The youth beeame a Christian. He was sev- 
cra] times clected to Congress, once receiving the 
vote of every man who went to the polls. He 
became a member of the President’s cabinet, 
and after filling with honor and the highest sue- 
cess many important offices, he was made a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. He carried his Chris- 
tian humility and his fidelity to principle into 
every station of life. 

Some twelve years ago there might have been 
seen in Washington a very old man whose opin- 
ions everywhere commanded respect and whose 
blameless character every one commended and 
loved. Even his political opponents refrained 
from the usual terms of partisan disparagement 
when speaking of him. His life, governed by an 
elevated Christian trust, had for half a century 
been devoted to the public good. He was an 
acknowledged benefactor. 

The humble layman in Ohio little thought of 
the influence he was exerting when he spake to 
that young man the single word 


I will begin a 


“ETERNITY.” a. ® 
+o aneanel 
MISERIES OF A DEAF YOUNG 
LADY. 


Some people possess the good nature to speak 
and write in so humorous a way of their own 
misfortunes as to prevent them from embarrass- 
ing any one else. To make our own defects the 
subject of easy and familiar pleasantry quite 
removes from others the fear of alluding to them, 
and the pain of pitying them. For instance, we 
feel only the disposition to smile at the mock 
misery set forth here so genially, by one who 
signs herself “a deaf old maid’: 


Tam deaf and an old maid. Surely any per- 
son would be willing to admit that one misfor- 
tune was enough. I have not always been deaf— 
O no; there was a time that I could hear as 
well as any one who could hear no better! 

You fortunate people who can converse with 
your friends without straining your eyes out of 
your heads until they look as if you had swal- 
lowed a hot potato, in a vain endeavor to hear 
what is said, know nothing of the trial I am sub- 
jected to. . 

I frequently say no when I ought to say yes, 
and all because I dislike to say “Speak a little 
louder; I’m rather hard of hearing.” Let me 
relate a few instances to show what outrageous 
blunders I commit of deafness: 2 

One day, being anxious to do some baking, I 
took a tin pail and started for the grocery to get 
some lard. Having made my purchase, I was 
on my way home, when some one jostled my el- 
bow, exclaiming,— f 

“‘How’s lard, marm?”’ 

“Go and ask,” I indignantly replied. 

Judge my mortification when a friend, who 


accompanied me, amidst peals of laughter ex- 
claimed,— 





| He said “Beg pardon.” 

Even now, when I think of his surprised look, 
| I am conscious of blushing. 
| Lonce had alover—you needn’t laugh, I real- 

ly did—a nice young man; and one evening 

we were seated on the vine-covered porch watch- 

ing the poet-crowned goddess of romantic lovers, 

the silvery queen of night. I always grow sen- 
| timental when I think of that evening. 

Leaning toward me he said, “Dearest, will you 
be mine?” NowI protest I did not understand 
him. He practised that excellent maxim of 
“Early to bed and early to rise,” and I thought 
he said, “Delia, is it nine?” Sol replied in my 
usual tone, ‘‘No.” 

He was married two months afterward. How 
very like aman! I have never since received an 
offer. I am not ill looking, and have repeatedly 
attempted to forget my deafness and engage in 
conversation with my friends. But it won’t do, 
for I ai constantly making laughable mistakes, 
and have not yet succeeded in securing a lover. 

Another time, while reading an entertaining 
work, [had just reached that most interesting 
= where the hero was going to kill himself 
because the heroine smiled upon the rival. He 
| was just about to draw the glittering stecl 
across his throat when a loud peal from the 
door-bell caused me to spring from my chair. 
Nowlam notat all nervous. To be sureI don’t 
like a dog to bark more than half the night un- 
der my window, but my feelings were just then 
excited. 

I suppose you wonder how I came to hear the 
bell. Well, it being directly over my head, I 
could not very well avoid it. Opening the door, 
a gentleman politely lifted his hat and com- 
menced saying something about my brother, 
but for the life of me, I could not tell what, clos- 
ing with the exclamation,— 

“What do you suppose?” 

I passed my hand over my brow and inquired, 
“What is it you wish?” 

“What do you suppose?” he quietly replied. 

I was indignant. The idea of that man stand- 
ing there,as cool as you please, asking what I 
supposed he wanted. 

“How should [ know?” said I. 

He bit his lip impatiently, as, looking up, he 
said,— 

“Please give me what do you suppose.” 

My temper was fast rising. Stepping before 
him I exclaimed,— 

“If you wish for any thing, name it; if not, 
be kind enough to Jeave. 

With a puzzled look he bowed and departed, 
| leaving me to wonder at his strange conduct, 
and to finish my novel. An hour flew by, when 
the door opened and my brother entered, ex- 
claiming,— 

“Why didn’t you give Mr. - 

“What poems?” I asked. 

“Why, Lgave him permission to borrow my 
volume of Whittier’s poems, and meeting him 
afterwards, he said he guessed you didn’t un- 
derstand him.” 

“I guess not,” I replied. “I thought he kept 
saying, ‘What do-you suppose? when he was 
in reality asking for Whittier’s poems.” 

I made my exit from the room to pour out my 
grievance upon paper, and with my brother’s 
hearty laugh ringing in my ears, can close gs I 
began, “I am deaf and an old maid.” 





the poems ?” 
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A STORY OF MISFORTUNE AND 
FAITHIULNESS. 

Many a young man’s prospects, and whole 
life, indeed, have been ruined by the disgrace of 
an unjust conviction. The following story of 
false imprisonment and faithful affection, with 
its ending so much happier than there was rea- 
son to fear, forms another chapter in the fre- 
quent romance of real life. It is from a Chicago 
paper: 


Five years ago, Ira F. Holland, a young and 
energetic man, settled down in the county of 
Calhoun, Mich., near the city of Marshall, and 
applied himself to farming. Young Holland 
was industrious and economical, and seemed on 
the fair road to competence, if not wealth. It 
was the habit of Ira to visit a Mr. Bingley, who 
resided in the city of Marshall, and who was one 
of its wealthiest residents, and to deposit with 
him all his surplus money. In this manner, af- 
ter a couple of years, young Holland had accu- 
mulated some three thousand dollars, which 
amount remained in the hands of Mr. Bingley. 

During the visits Holland paid to the house 
of Mr. Bingley, he met the daughter of the lat- 
ter, a young and very beautiful girl, who was 
most favorably impressed with his manly bear- 
ing. Young Holiand fell deeply in love with the 
fair Alice almost at the first mecting. With ev- 
ery subsequent meeting his passion increased; 
and after about three months’ acquaintance, he 
received the assurance from the maiden’s lips 
that his affection was returned. But his hopes 
were doomed to a terrible disappointment. The 
young couple returned home from a delightful 
ramble one day. As they entered the house of 
Miss Bingley, they were met by the father, who 
was in a high state of excitement. He ordered 
young Holland from the house, placing in his 
hands the amount of money left with him, and 
forbade further intercourse with the family. 

On the following day Holland was arrested on 
the charge of horse stealing, and the trial elicit- 
ed sufficient proof to sentence him to the State 
Penitentiary. It appeared that a valuable span 
of horses had been stolen from the barn of Mr. 
Bingley, and had been sold in the city of Grand 
Rapids by a man who answered exactly to the 
appearance of young Holland, who had been ab- 
sent from home at the time of the sale—on busi- 
ness of his own, as he stated it, but which, of 
course, Was not credited by the court. In con- 
sideration of his excellent character before the 
crime, the court was lenient, and returned a sen- 





tence of three years’ imprisonment. 





Holland was hastened away to prison, amid 
his protestations of innocence, and without an 
opportunity of speaking a word to his betrothed. 
Wearily dragged on the months to the convict, 
but at last his term of sentence expired, and he 
issued forth from the prison doors a bowed down 
and broken-hearted man, his hair whitened be- 
fore its time by the great mental anguish he had 
endured. 

He came to Cleveland, and there met Alice 
Bingley, who had succeeded in obtaining posi- 
tive proof of his innocence, and who had never 
deemed him guilty of the crime charged to him. 
The long-separated couple were married, and 
immediately took their way to Kansas, intend- 
ing to commence life together in that section. 


OO 
“GOOD NIGHT.” 
By Mary A. Alden, 
He played while rosy twilight stayed, 
But when from heaven the silver stars 
Looked down and smiled, the weary child 
Leaned o’er the meadow bars. 


Soft stole the zephyrs out the west, 
And toyed amid his tangled hair, 
Then kissed his cheek, self-loving pressed 
Against his arms, sun-brown and bare. 
The clover o’er his earth-stained feet, 
That trod it down, hung dewy sweet, 
While birds above him flown to rest 
Peeped, wakeful, in their airy nest. 


Unmoved, he heard his mother call, 
“Come, Benjie, come, the night dews fall!” 
Still leaning ’gainst the mossy bars, 
He raised his dreamy, wistful eyes 
To meet the downward smiling stars 
That brightened over all the skies. 
The western breeze came o’er the seas, 
And gently rocked the flowers to rest, 
The clover bloom breathed rare perfume, 
The bird peeped in its nest. 


‘‘While Benjie stays we may not sleep!” 
The cricket sung amid the flowers. 

“While Benjie stays we'll peep and peep,” 
Piped low the bird in leafy bowers. 

A gentle whispering, sweet and low, 

Sighed all around him, ‘“Benjie, go!” 

And “Benjie, come!” from out her door, 

His weary mother called once more. 


He slowly turned, and through a crowd 
Of merry crickets, chirping loud, 
Strayed homeward, heedless as he went,— 
With jacket torn and hatless head,— 
That crickets sung with sweet content, 
And peeped no more the birds o’erhead. 
<te — 
THE VERB “TO BREAK.” 

“T begin to understand your language better,” 
said my French friend, Mr. Arcourt, to me; “but 
your verbs trouble me still, you mix them so 
with your prepositions.”’ 

“Tam sorry you find them troublesome,” was 
all I could say. 

“T saw our friend, Mrs. Janes, just now,”’ con- 
tinued he. ‘‘Shesays she intends to break down 
housekeeping. Am I right there?” 

“Break up housekeeping, she must have said.” 

“O, yes, I remember. Break up housekecp- 

n 


“Why does she do that?” I asked. 

“Because her health is so broken into.” 

“Broken down, you should say.” 

“Broken down, O yes. And indeed since the 
small pox has broken up in your city’—— 

“Broken out.” 

“She thinks she will leave it for a few weeks.” 

“Indeed! And will she close her house?” 

“No; she is afraid it will be broken, broken— 
How do I say that?” 

“Broken into.” 

“Certainly, it is what | meant to say.” 

“Is her son to be married soon?” 

“No, that engagement is broken—broken’”?—— 

“Broken of. Ah! I had not heard that.” 

“She is very sorry about it. Her son only 
broke the news down to her last weck. Am I 
right? Iam so anxious to speak the English 
well.” 

“He merely broke the news; no preposition 
this time.” 

“It is hard to understand. That young man, 
her son, is a fine fellow; a breaker, I think.” 

“A broker, and a very fine fellow. Good day.” 

“So much,” thought I, “for the verb ‘to 
break.’’’— Young Folks’ News. 


icmnamcacllilaiie 
ALLIGATORS AND THEIR YOUNG. 

Alligators, like animals of higher develop- 
ment, are not always happy in their “domestic” 
relations, as may be inferred by the following 
amusing account of the alligator family, which 
we find in Lippincott’s Magazine: 


The female alligator will not allow the male 
to approach her nest. He hasa gluttonous hab- 
it of eating all the eggs, thus necessitating her 
laying more, which she does not like todo. So, 
whenever she catches him in that neighborhood, 
she thrashes him on gencral principles,—he ci- 
ther has done mischief or intends it; atany rate, 
he is meddling in domestic matters, and deserves 
snubbing. Iam told that it is really amusing 
to see the big bully stick his tail between his legs 
and sneak off, the very image of a hen-pecked 
husband, after one of these conjugal scoldings. 
He is not by any means a model husband; and 
although he takes a thrashing kindly, he re- 
venges himself by watching until the eggs are 
really hatched, and then cats up as many of the 
causes of the family dispute as he can catch. 
Young alligators don’t like to know their own 
fathers. 
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I have heard of but few instances where these 
creatures have attacked grown men; they are 
fond of children, and show their attachment tothe 

| offspring of other people as they do to their own. 
| In one instance, where a man on horseback was 
| crossing a ford, he was seized by me leg; but 
when his dog plunged in, the alligator left his 
leg to take the more delicate morsel. In anoth- 
gr instance, an alligator struck at a mule pulling 
a cart, and bit out two spokes from one of the 
wheels, leaving a tooth sticking in one as a me- 
mento of the visit. He hurried off with great 
speed, on the lookont, I suppose, for a dentist. 
’Gators like dogs, pigs and young darkies. 
The dog is a special favorite. The whine of an 
alligator is easily mistaken for that of a puppy, 
and may mislead a young and inexperienced 
dog. A wise Florida dog will not go boldly 
down to the water to drink; he learns by expe- 
rience after having been caten once or twice. If 
the shore is open, he will draw all the alligators 
to one place by barking, and then scamper off to 
some other place where the coast is clear; or he 
will creep down to a moist spot, tail down, body 
crouched, eyes skinned and ears up, pushing his 
paws before him slowly to feel the water, lap- 
ping it without noise, and then sneaking away 
again. 





HOLMES’ POETRY AND MR. 
LINCOLN. 
The following incident may not possess all the 
tender sacredness of the story of the young prof- 
ligate traveller in Hong Kong overheard repeat- 


ing,— 





“One sweetly solemn thought 

Comes to me o'er and o’er,”’ etc. ; 
but there is something in it that brings pleasant- 
ly before us the lasting value and usefulness of 
high-toned verse: 


In 1845, says a correspondent of the Free 
Press, “Abe Lincoln,” as he was then callgd, 
came to Lloomington, Ill., about sixty miles 
from his home in Springfield, to defend an aged 
father in a suit for slander brought by his son. 
The old man’s spouse, a second wife, and not al- 
together saintly in the estimation of her step- 
son, had spoken severely of her step-son’s wife, 
and he proseented for slander, as was by some 
supposed, more to get the old man’s money than 
to keep peace in the family. They had gone 
through the evidence, and Lincoln made the 
closing speech, 

As he approached the close he called the fa- 
ther to his side before the jury, and spoke of the 
unnatural aspect there presented in a man of 
these gray hairs defending himself against the 
conduct of his child. Raising his hand higher 
than the frosted head, he summoned the spirit of 
the departed mother to console the defendant in 
these unmerited sorrows; to sbicld him, in the 
days when he needed some requital of affection, 
from the assault of their thankless child. Her 
spirit of love is all that remains to him now, 
| for 





“The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.” 

These lines fitted in like an exquisite piece of 
mechanism. The case was gained. A witness of 
the scene who reports the case says that at the 
close he asked, ‘“*Mr. Lincoln, who was the au- 
thor of those lines you repeated ?” 

“O,” said he, ‘it was a fellow by the name of 
Holmes.” 

This “fellow hy the name of Holmes” had be- 
come pretty widely known sixteen years after, 
when Mr. Lincoln took up his abodein the White 
Iiouse; but the lines that had helped the lawyer 
so well in gaining his case clung to the memory 
of the President, who was accustomed to refer 
to the “Last Leaf” as inexpressibly touching, 
and those six lines especially as the finest in the 
English language for true pathos. 


ee 
SEAL AND SALMON. 

One would never imagine that a seal can swint 
as fastas asalmon. But an experienced fisher- 
man says that the seal hunt salmon and are 
sure to catch them. 


Seals hunt salmon much in the same way that 
hounds hunt hares. Seals swim faster than salm- 
on; the fish escape by doubling and evading 
their pursuers. In clear water, and when liitle 
wind and no surf, salmon swim deep, or keep 
very close in shore, sheltering themselves under 
sea-weed, as hares do in covers.. The marks or 
scratches on salmon, especially one side of the 
salmon, are those who have made a hairbreadth 
escape by doubling while the seal has run past 
his quarry. 

In very calm weather the seal takes up a po- 
sition in a bay, or in the track salmon run, rais- 
ing his head well out of the water, sustaining 
that position on his hind flippers, his head mov- 
ing round as if ona universal joint, watching 
eagerly for a salmon to leap, when he rushes on 
in that direction with unerring accuracy to the 
spot. 

“ saw an instance of this kind in June, 1831, 
in Boyndiebay, near Banff, in the year when my 
father and uncle were tenants of the Earl of 
Fife’s fishery in the Deveron. I was then wait- 
ing with a crew of men on the beach, before fish- 
ing the nets after two hours’ flood, the most 
likely time for salmon to swim ashore. 

A seal was in the centre of the bay, about a 
couple of hundred yards from shore, in the po- 
sition I have described. A salmon leaped, (and 
at the period I mention they were very scarce) 
the seal dipped and swam to the spot where the 
salmon leaped. In less time than I write about 


his movements up went the seal with the salmon 
in his claws. p 
The struggle was of short duration; two or 
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three twists, and the salmon was motionless. 
Then the seal, in his own fashion, began to feast 
on him, commencing at the head, tearing off the | 
skin, and swallowing lump after lump, and in 
Jess than a minute the salmon was in the seal’s 
stomach. 

When a seal is very hungry and salmon very 
searee, especially in the months of February and 
March, seals are obliged to content themselves 
with fare such as sea-perch and lumpfish, famil- 
jarly known among salmon-fishers as paddle- 
cocks. The latter is a sluggish fish, paddling 
along with the propelling power of a small tail, 
provided with a fringed sucker under the throat, 
by which it adheres to rocks in stormy weather; 
it has a rough, prickly skin, and only frequents 
our shores in spring to depositits spawn. It 
swims so slow that it falls an easy prey to a seal, 
powerless to escape from him. Ihave often seen 
seals take these fish; they make short work of 
them. There are no bones in them. The seal 
takes him in his paws asa monkey would an 
apple. The seal tears off the skin and soon swal- 
lows the lumpfish. I have often seen seals feed | 
on these fish, and have found the skins of these | 
fish strewn along the shore. 


a 
IN CAMP AND IN BATTLE, 

Only the idle find time to quarrel. The bick- 
erings of the quiet camp are all banished when 
the battle comes, and toil and danger bury dif- | 
ferences for the common cause. 











Rev. George | 


Hepworth says: i 


When I was in the army before Port Hudson, | 
I remember that, night after night, when our 
camp-fires were built, we boys used to sit around 
them and discuss various matters; and some- 
times our discussions became very heated, and 
sometimes we lost our tempers, and sometimes 
we said angry words. But one night, right in 
the midst of a discussion, there broke upon us 
that awful, startling sound, which once heard is 
never forgotten. Away off in the right of the 
line it began; butitrolled in a thundering, awful 
echo, until it chilled our hearts. It was the long 
roll, and every man was on his feet, and every 
man shook hands with his comrade, and said 
“Forgive me!’ When we were idle we could 
afford to discuss; but now there is work to do it 
finds us brothers. 





+> 
“PAPA’S BLACK SNAKE,” 
Innocence that knows no danger often comes 
to less harm than rash courage which courts 
danger. A rather singular occurrence was re- 
lated to us the other day, says the Stockton (Cal.) 
Herald: 


A little child of William Murray, who resides 
a few miles from the city, came into the house a 
few days ago, swinging a good-sized snake by 
the tail, and sang out to its mother, ‘“‘Papa’s 
black snake! Papa’s black snake!’ The child 
had been accustomed to seeing and hearing about 
its father’s “black snake” whip, and, never hav- 
ing seen or known anything about a real snake, 
supposed it had merely found a whip. The 
mother was almost “frightened to death,” of 
course, and, while rushing around to get some- 
thing to kill it with, the snake dropped from the 
child’s hand and escaped. Fortunately, the rep- 
tile was of a non-biting species, or was too badly 
scared to bite, and the child was uninjured. 


4 
+o 


THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE, 


The wisdom and literature of sixty millions of 
people are shrouded under the Russian language 
—for who speaks Russian? Competent writers 
tell us that the Russian embraces all the best 
characteristics of the various European languag- 
es, combining the strength of the English with 
the majesty of the Spanish and the music of the 
Italian . For compactness of expression it rivals 
the Latin, and in power is superior to the Greek 
or German. Its spelling is perfectly phonetic, 
an advantage possessed by no other living lan- 
xuage. The literature of the country is of so 
extensive a character that the mere catalogue of 
Russian authors makes a volume of two hundred 
and fifty pages. More than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, sixteen hundred original works were 
published annually, while one hundred and six- 
ty-five periodicals fonnd an ample number of 
readers. Now those figures may safely be mul- 
tiplied by two with a chance of falling below the 
actual truth. Think of the amount of literary 
wealth hidden from the rest of the world simply 
by a strange alphabet. 

LN ae 
PHOSPHORUS IN THE BODY. 


Of phosphorus every adult person carries 
about with him in his body enough (one and 
three-fourths pounds) to make at least four thou- 
sand of the ordinary two cent packages of fric- 
tion matches, but he does not have quite sul- 
phur enough to complete that quantity of the 
little incendiary combustibles. This phosporus 
exists in the bones and in the brain, and is one 
of the most important constituents in the body. 
Every school-boy is acquainted with those 
Strange metals, sodium and potassium, for he 
has seen them flash into a brilliant flame when 
thrown upon the water. The body contains two 
and a quarter ounces of the former, and a half 
ounce of the latter metal; enough for all needed 
experimental purposes in the schools of a large 
city. The twelve grains of magnesium would 
be ample in quantity to form the “silver rain” 

or a dozen rockets, or enouch to create a light 
which, under favorable conditions, could be seen 
for a distance of twenty miles.— Fireside Sci 
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Ir THY CONSCIENCE smite the once, it is an 
or samaats if it smite thee twice, it is condem- 











For the Companion. 


“YEEP! YEER!’”’ 





My chickie’s name is Cuddle, 
Jus’ see him blink his eyes! 

He’s Brownie’s little orphan, 
An’ listens dreffle wise; 

My! but I think he’s awful 
Funny little peep! 

The way he says he loves me 
Is “Yeep! yeep!” 


My chickie’s coat’s the softest, 
It looks like puffy goki; 

I wis’ it wouldn’t turn to 
Fedders when he’s old. 

I wis’ he wouldn’t grow up, 
An’ go to roost to sleep. 

I’d rather have him cuddle, 
An’ “Yeep! yeep!” 

I think it’s mos’ r’dic’lous, 
But gran’ma says it’s true, 
To think the eggs the hens lay 

Can turn to chicks like you. 
I s’pose the hen sits on ’em, 
An’ sings ’em all to sleep; 
An’ after while they wake up 
An’ “Yeep! yeep!” 

Jus’ see him pick the crumbs up, 
An’ drink, an’ lift his head. 
That’s the way he thanks God 

For givin’ daily bread. 
An’ hold him to your neck; now 
Don’t he kir-r-r and creep? 
He’s tellin’ you he loves you. 
“Yeep! yeep!’ 


+ 
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UNCLE FRANK. 


A. H. Pox. 





Katy peeped into the hall, as she was very apt |ing you. Come and tell meif you like what I 
to do when she heard the door-bell. She saw a| have brought you.’ Then he opened wide the 


tall gentleman enter, carrying a carpet bag and 
umbrella, and she saw him kiss mamma, and 
heard her say, “Why, Frank, how glad Tam to 
see you!”’ She knew then that her Uncle Frank, 
for whom they had been looking this long time, 
had come. 
Katy was very glad, but she was a shy little 
puss, and when she found that Uncle Frank had 
really come, instead of going out to see him, she 
went and sat down in her little chair, and tak- 
ing the newspaper her mother had laid down, 
held it before her and pretended to read it. 
“He’ll fink Iam a big lady,” was her thought; 
but Uncle Frank did not stop long enough for 
that, for he picked up the ehair which held Ka- 
ty and the newspaper, and sitting down, held 
them all on his lap. 
“Well, Miss Katy, how do you do?” You 
would have thought Katy’s lips were fastened 
together with Spalding’s glue, so tightly did she 
hold them, and her black eyes looked as grave 
as those of a judge. 
Uncle Frank kissed the rosy cheeks, the dim- 
pled chin, and the forehead, but Katy still looked 
solemn as an owl. Then Uncle Frank began to 
ride her up and down on his knee, at the same 
time singing,— 
“There was a little maid, 
And she had a little nag, 
And she rode this way to towny O; 
But pony frisked and danced, 


And then he kicked and 4, 
And so the little maid fell downy O.”’ 


At the last he made believe to drop the chair. 


This was the sort of play Katy liked, and her 
eyes began to brighten, and the corners of her 


lips began to go down. 


“OQ don’t laugh, you will scare me,” said Un- 
cle Frank, putting one hand before his face, as 
if he was frizhtencd; but with the other he tick- 





till she laughed loud and merrily. And so they 
became good friends. 
“Do you carry shirts in your market bag, Un- 
cle Frank?” 
It was a very uncommon thing for carpet bags 
to come to the house without Katy having a 
share in the contents; and she thought if Uncle 
Frank had forgotten to give her any thing he 
had brought for her, she might perhaps remind 
him of it. 
“T have a few other things,” said Uncle Frank. 
“T have a package I am keeping for a nice little 
girl I know.” 
“Tam a ’ittle dirl,” said Katy. 
“O yes; but thenI know lots of other little 
girls,—Lucy Fine, Jenny Gray and Dolly Trott; 
and they all like me to give them nice things 
when I have them.” 
Katy gave a deep sigh. The package was not 
for her then, as she had hoped. “I dess I’ll have 
to do my work now,” she said, slipping off her 
uncle’s lap. 
He watched her as she undressed herdollies, and 
put them to bed, brushed the kitten’s hair with 
a wet brush till it looked as if it was greased, 
and then tied a red ribbon around its neck. 
Now and then she would glance at the carpet 
bag, and each time Uncle Frank would hear a 
sigh. At last the child, of her own accord, 
opened the kitchen door. 
“Ann,” she said to the servant girl, “‘p’ease to 
carry dis market bag up stairs.” 
Ann started to obey, but Uncle Frank, taking 
the carpet bag in his hand, said, “No matter, 
Ann, I will attend to it.” He went to his room, 
and the first thing he did was to open the carpet 
bag, and undo a package which was inside. 
Then he partly tied it up again, but the top of 
a bureau, the rockers of a doll’s rocking-chair, 
and two or three pieces of a beautiful little china 
tea-set were easily seen. He left the bag open 
on the floor; then hearing Katy’s feet on the 
stairs, he opened the door between his room and 
the nursery, and then quickly slipped into the 
closet. 
Katy had come up, bringing some of her play- 
things. She glanced in at the open door, ex” 
pecting to see her uncle, but he was not there. 
“OQ!” said Katy, as she saw the open carpet 
bag, ‘“desses! O my! and I hasn’t dot any at 
all!” 
Before she knew what she was doing, Katy 
was down on her knees before the earpet bag, 
with her hand put out just ready to grasp the 
coveted toys. Then Uncle Frank saw her jump 
up, put out her hand as if she was pushing some 
one away, and heard her call out loudly, “Do 
away, Satan, do away!” and pressing one hand 
against her eyes, she started for the nursery 
door, but found herself in Uncle Frank’s arms. 
Katy began to cry, but her uncle, touched more 
deeply than he had ever been in his life before, 
took her in his arms, and kissed her over and 
overagain. ~ 
“Don’t cry, darling, for uncle was only teas¢ 


package, and out came the bureau and chair, 
and, best of all to Katy's eyes, the blue and gilt 
china tea-set, and little knives and forks, spoons, 
and glass fruit-dish, and a little cake-basket, 
which shone like silver. Do you doubt that 
Katy was a very happy little girl? She deserved 
to be made happy; don’t you think so? 

Katy’s mamma told her uncle that since Katy 
had known that Satan was the one who put bad 
thoughts in her heart, she always seemed to feel, 
when she was tempted to do wrdng, that he was 
close by, and that it was only by shutting her 
eyes that shecould succeed in getting away from 
him. 

Her uncle thought there were a great many 
grown people who might learn a lesson from lit- 
tle Katy when they were tempted to do wrong; 
and we all know that the best rule to be fol- 
lowed at such times is the Bible command, “Re- 
sist the devil, and he will flee from you.— Young 
Folks’ News. 











A TRUE LADY. 

“T cannot forbear pointing out to you, my 
dearest child,’ said Lord Collingwood te his 
daughter, ‘‘the great advantages that will result 
from a temperate conduct and sweetness of man- 
ner to all people on all occasions. Never forget 
that you are a gentlewoman, and all your words 
and actions should make you gentle. I never 
heard your mother—your dear, good mother— 
say a harsh or hasty thing to any person in my 
life. Endeavor to imitate her. I am quick and 
hasty in my temper; but, my darling, it is a mis- 
fortune which, not having been sufficiently re- 
strained in my youth, has caused me inexpressi- 
ble pain. It has given me more trouble to 
subdue this impetuosity than anything I ever 








led Katy under her arms and under her chin, 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
WORD SQUARE, 
1, Minced meat. 
2. A friend. 


8. Slender. 
4. A song of praise, 


2. 
DOLLY VARDEN, 
It is in the elbow, but not in the arm. 
It is in goodness, but not in harm. 
It is in the pen, but not in the ink, 
It is in the water, but not in the sink. M. @, 
3. 


REBUS. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. A coarse cloth. 6. A medicine. 

2. A kind of flax. 7. An animal. 

3. A flower. 8. A number. 

4. To make worse. 9. To give. 

5. An insect. 10. A group of islands. 


The initia/s give the name of one of the United 
States, the sinals, one of its chief cities. 
CHARLIE. 


5. 
HIDDEN BIBLE NAMES. 


Is that just the thing, Addie? 
There Eliza, Beth has gone without you. 
Arthur gave Johanna a beautiful book. 
I saw her last week. 
If you have no objections, Ada may go with you. 
I think those flowers are very pretty. 
Don’t you think her odd? 
The first prize was given to Nat Hanson. ' 
AMIE, 





Conundrums. 


What tone do the sea waves perform? Mono-tone. 


Why is a two-year-old baby useful for determining 
truth or falsehood? It is a cry-tear-ian, (criterion.) 


What is the difference between parsons and poul- 
try? The one is clerical and the others lay. 


Why is a ship generally in a good humor while she 
enters a harbor? Because there she drops her rancor, 


When may a cobbler be considered a ruined man? 
When he has lost his little awl. 


Who is the oldest of old women? Ann-tiquity. 


Why is the new fallen snow like our terrier’s tail? 
Because it was never seen before. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cold, Hayti, Attic, Reck, Ledge, Enjoin, Shears, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

2. Blot, Lone, Onus, Test. 

3. Cabinet. 

4. Columbia, Onion, Nashville, Spain, Tallahassee, 
Albany, Newark, Turin, Indianapolis, Newport, 
Ohio, Portugal, Lansing, Egypt. ConsTANTINOPLE, 

5. The answer to the Prize Enigma cannot of 
course be given. Those who think they have dis- 
covered the author’s name and residence, can mail @ 
letter to his address and claim the reward. 

6. Fuchsia, 











UNPLEASANT GUESTS. 


It must be decidedly uncomfortable to have 
bits of metal travelling about in various direc- 
tions in one’s body, seeking some convenient 
place of rest. Maj. Moderwell, of Geneseo, it is 
said, was shot through the body during the war. 
The bullet on its way casually took along a gold 
pen and silver pencil case, and left them some- 
where in the body in a very shattered condition. 
The fragments have been making their way out 
ever since, appearing at the surface in the most 
unexpected quarters. A piece of the pen was 
lately extracted from the back of the neck, after 





undertook.” 


wandcrings and adventures lasting several years 
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A TORRENT OF GAS. 

Parts of our hollow earth are stored with ready 
material to warm and light a thousand cities, if it 
could only be utilized, Prof. King would be thank- 
ful for a chance, at least, to fill his balloon once over 
the big reservoir described below, whose contents 
are (or were) all going to waste. An exchange of 
last July had the following : 

The Newton well on the Nelson farm, six miles 
north of Titusville, Pa., has been down about twenty 
days, and has continuously poured forth such a vol- 
une of gas that it was found impossible to pump it, 
as the valves would not work. The tubing was 
pulled Wednesday, and the well was cased in order 
to let the gas blow off, so that it might be pumped. 

After the casing was put in the sand pump was 
lowered for the purpose of agitating the well, and 
the gas raised a column of water, throwing a solid 
stream into the air a hundred feet. The noise was 
terrific, and could be heard for a distance of more 
than two miles, The noise was something like the 
loud roar of thunder, and when the column burst at 
the top it threw the water each way for fifteen rods 
from the well. 

The was exhausted in about twenty-five 
minutes, and then a column of gas followed, rising 
with tremendous force fifty feet above the derrick. 
The outpouring of the gas makes a roaring noise 
that can be distinetly heard for two miles from the 


water 


well, The noise around sounds like the rushing of a 
whirlwind, The column can be seen a mile from the 
well. Vrom descriptions of eye witnesses this is 


probably the greatest gas well ever struck in the oil 
region. Up to Friday evening the gas showed no 
signs of being exhausted. The people in that vicin- 
ity are very much alarmed, and the cattle run about 
the fields perfectly wild with fright. 
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AN ITEM FOR BOYS, 


It is not necessary that a boy who learns a trade 
should follow it all his life. Gov. Palmcr, of Ilinois, 
was a country blacksmith onee, and began his politi- 
cal career in Macoupin county. <A cireuit ‘Sees in 
the central part of Illinois was a tailor. Thomas 
Hoyne,a rich and eminent lawyer of Illinois, was 
~~ a bookbinder. Erastus Corning, of New York, 

too lame to do hard labor, commenced as a shop boy 
in Albany. When he applied for employment first 
he was asked,— 

“Why, my little boy, what can you do?” 

“Can do what lam bid,’’ was the answer, which 
secured him a place. 

Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, was a shoemak- 
er, Thurlow Weed a canal-boat driver, Ex-Gov. 
Stene, of lowa,a cabinet maker, which trade the 
late lion. Stephen A. Douglas also worked at in his 
youth. Large numbers of men of prominence now 
living have risen from humble life, by dint of indus- 
try, without which talent is asa gold coin on a bar- 
ren island. Work alone makes men bright, and it 
does not alone depend upon the kind of work you 
have whether you rise or not; it depends on how 
you do it. 





> 





AUNT CHARITY'S KECEIPT. 

The following story reminds us of the old lady's 
unfailing receipt for telling good indigo: “Put it in 
water. If it is good it will either sink or swim, I 
have forgotten which, but ’tis one or t’other:” 


Aunt Charity S. was a good old soul, and had ker 
receipts forevery thing, which she was always quo’ 
to the neighbors The following is one of them, a 
we print it, as it may be of great use to our readers. 
It was giv en toa lady who expressed some doubts as 
to the frovlness of some eggs she had: “La me!” says 
Aunt Charity, “it’s the easiest thing in the wor!d to 
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| find out, Jest take a dozen of ’em, no, a half- dozen | 
of ’em, and you put ’em in a pailfal of water—and the 
| Rood eggs will swim on top—no, the good eggs will 
| sink to the bottom—no, = at’s not it—the good eggs | 
will swim—no, no, I declare, I don’t know; but any 
way the good eggs will ither a or swim.” 


dibiisaanmniain | 
NEARLY STUNG 
The “little busy bee” knows her rights, and insists 
on being handled politely. People who forget to be | 
gentle with stings find out their mistake to theirsor- | ~ 
| row. The Salem (N. Y.) /’ress says: 
| On Wednesday morning John Dennison, Jr., 0 
| this town, went to the residence of Franklin Stevens, 
| to help him hive a large swarm of bees. It appears 
that the bees had alighted on a limb of a large elm | 
tree, and it became necessary to dislodge them before | 
they could be hived, so Mr. Dennison took off his | 
boots, stockings, coat, vest and hat, and climbed up 
into the tree and commenced to shake the limb upon | 
which the bees were, violently. 

The bees were dislodged’ by the shaking, and | 
dropped upon Mr. Dennison in a body. Dennison 
yery foolishly commenced to fight the bees with his 
hands, but this only made them angry without driv- 
ing them away, and they commenced to sting him 
upon every part of the body; they crawled up his 
pants, under his shirt and into his hair, inflicting 
upon his person hundreds of painful and dangerous 
wounds, 

Mr. Dennison, almost crazed by pain, jumped from 
the tree and rushed toa tub of water, which fortu- 
nately stood near, plunged in, and remained there 
until the bees left. He then ran up street, and 
rushed into Littebrandt’s drug store, where he was 
treated with ammonia and whiskey, which relieved 
him in a measure. He was then taken to the Salem 
liotel, and a physician was called. He wasa fear- 
ful looking ohinet, his body being almost completely 
covered with blotches, and he has since then been 
almost crazy with pain. It was thought at first that 
he would not recover, but we are informed that he 
is now considered out of danger. 


f 


eiceaniailpes 
WANTED. 
The following amusing advertisement, a mixture 
truly of rhyme and reason, lately appeared : 


Required by a gent, near to Bromley in Kent, a 
cook on plain cooking plainly intent. She need not 
make entrements, sauces or jellies, that cause indi- 
gestion and irritate ——; enough if she’s able to 
serve up a dinner that won’t make her master a dys- 
peptic grinner. If asked to bake bread, no excuse 
she must utter; must be able to churn, and to make 
melted butter, Iftheseshe can do—eke boila potato, 
and cook well a chop with a sauce called tomato— 
the writer won't care to apply further test that she’s 
up to her work and knows all the rest. She must be 
honest, industrious, sober and clean, neat in her 
garb, not a highly-dressed queen; and must be con- 
tent, whatever her age is, with sugar, and tea, and 
£20 wages. 





a 
THE EUXINE SEA. 

The name Black Sea is said to have been given by 
the Turks, who, being accustomed only to the navi- 
gation of the ‘Archipelago, where the numerous 
islands and their convenient ports offered many 
places of refuge in case of danger, found the travers- 
ing such an open expanse of water very perilous, and 
accordingly expressed their fear by the epithet 
“black” (kara). Partly on the same account, and 
angie A because the shores of this sea were occupied 
by barbarous nations, the ancient Greeks first called 
it axenos, i. e., * ‘inhospitable ;’ * but afterwards, when 
they had become better acquainted with the art of 
navigation, and had established numerous colonies 
on the shores, they changed the name to euxenous or 
euxcinos, i. e., “hospitable. "'— Lippincott’s Gazetteer. 


> 
MASCULINE WOMEN, 


Women in Austria perform the duties of bricklay- 
ers’ laborers, and may be seen carrying hods of mor- 
tar and baskets of brick up high ladders. More 
than this, they dig and wheel barrows of ‘ballast’ 
almost as nimbly asthe men. 'T hey chop wood, they 
carry water, they offer to black your boots in the 
street, and pertorm many other little oflices which, 
according to our notions, do not and should not 
come under the denomination of “‘women’s work.” 


> 


MATRIMONIAL OBJECTION. 


A colored man was once asked why he did not get 
married. ‘Why, you see, sah,” said he, “I got an 
ole mudder, an’ Lhab to do for her, ye see, sah, an’ 
ef I didn’t buy her shoes and stockin’s she wouldn’t 
yet none. New, ef I was to get married I'd hab to 
buy dem tings for my wife, and dat ud be takin’ 
de shoes an’ stockin’s .rite out er my ole mudder’s 
mouf,”’ 


> 
GET 

A Detroit black bear got loose the other day, and | 

cautiously approaching a man leaning against a hitch- 

ing post, rose up and gave himahug. Thinking it 

to be a man, he cried out, “What are you doing 

there? Get off my back or I'll knock you into the 

middle of next week!” He was greatly “moved” 

when he found out who the man was, and stood not 
upon the order of his going. 


OFF, | 


~ in 

“THosr who buy tombstones of us look with pride 
and satisfaction upon the graves of their friends,” is 
the advertisement of an Eastern stone-cutter, 


AMERICANS eat more sugar, man for man, than 
any other — If diet has any effect on disposi- 
tion, we should be very sweet, and rapidly growing 
sweeter. 


AN English lady asked Miss Catherine M. Sedg- 
wick, while abroad, whether they had any fine old 
trees in America; and then, catching herself, added, 
“O, beg pardon! 1 forgot at the moment that your 
country was so lately settled!” 


A large black spider i in a grist mill at Manchester, 
N. H., on Tuesday, caught a small mouse and raised 
it about two inches from the floor. The mouse was 
alive when found, but was unable to extricate itself 
from the silken network which the spider had woven 
around it, 


Tue milkman is a great institution in Rio de Ja- 
neiro; his cart is on legs instead of wheels. The cow 
herself is driven round to the houses to supply the 
customers, always a by a calf, sometimes 
a year old, muzzled and tied to her tail. This method 
would seem to insure fine milk; yet we learn that it 
is quite necessary to watch the ‘operation of milking 








TO DEATH. & 


| wonder. 





to make sure of it. 


VEGETINE is now acknowledged by our best physicians , 
to be the only sure and safe remedy for all diseases aris- | 
ing from impure blood, such as scrofula and scrofulous 
humors. Com. 





POREIGN reese STAMPS.—Send stomp 
for circuls . M. DALION, Lowell, Mass. - 
00K! LOOK!! LOOK!!! Send 25cts. to HOR- 
TON & CO., Lock Box 748, Providence, R. 1., and 

kage of * “transfer” pictures. 35—lip 


VOREIGN PO TAGE STAMPS. Send 3-cent 
stamp for packet list to HENRY C. BOYNTON, cor. 
4uh and So. 4th Sis., W illiamsburgh, L. I. “it tp 


> Your name neatly printed on one 
CHEAI Z dozen Visiting Cards for 2 three cent | 
| stamps. W. F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass. 28—8t 
\V disease. Hl. G. 

, Boston, Mass. P rice $l per bottle. 


30 FOREIGN STAMPS, well assorted, for. 0 

cts., 100 for cts. Price List free. J. A 

TER, 519 P. O., Montreal, Canada, 
ORBETT’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 

sons of the year. Sold by all drugsists. 25—oow35t 


R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
Sold by all druggists. 








get a pac 
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VILLE, Proprietor, 107 W —o 
—tf 


itis 





ic and inflammatory Kheumatism, are ‘unrivalled. 
25—cow35t __ 
ROWN'S Shaker’s E xtract of Valerian, asure cure 
fur Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
eases. Sold by all druggists.’ ‘ ___ 2% —eow 35st % 
7) K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Iil.; 600 
e acres; 2lst year; 12 Green-llouses; Trees, Bulbs, 
Hedge Plants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cents. 
33—12t SPER AEF LIE 
MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 


M ON KE Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 


ples and full particulars FREE. 38. M. Spencen, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. 5—ly 


AGEN Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
¢ 





work for us than at anything else. Varticulars free. 
PINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
Vv 








HITE’S SPEC TALTY for Dyspepsia cures the | ‘ 





AUG. 25, 1872 





CONSUMPTION — BE CURED 


Schenck’s Pebeunis Syrup, 
SEEWEED TONIC 
AND 
MANDRAEE PILLS. 


Dr. Schenck’s medicines effect their great cures in the 
following manner: ‘the first thing essen tal is to cleanse 
the stomach and bowels of all diseased mucus and slime 
which is clogging these organs. and then rouse up the 
liver and resture it toa we condition. The only rem- 
edy free from mercury any poisonous ingredient is 
Schenck’s Mandrake Till. T ney will clean the stomach 
and bowels of all the morbid slime that is causing decay 
in the whole system. They will cleanse the liver of ail 
the 





PRE! FREE!! FREE!!! -A $5 Chromo beau- 
tifully framed, presented FKEE to everybody. Agents 

wanted. Send stamp for eireul: ws. Address THE FIR 

SIDE JOURNAL, Bridgewater, Conn. 32 


TNPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions ! 

J Wanted—Agents, male and female to sell Pictures 
everywhere, One alone has retailed over 11,500 oo 
stamp. W Lite TNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 31— 


100, 00 FOREIGN POSTAGE STA MPS, 

well mixed, for sale at 12 cents per 100, 

or $1 per 1000, postpaid, by WILLIAM I. BROWN, 53 

Nassau St, New York City. Send stamp for oes list, 
—It 














ete. 





HE STRUGGLE OF ’72,.—A Graxp CHANCE. 
Nothing ever offered like it before. A Novelty in Vo- 


litical and Popular Literature. Agents, address UNION 
PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ill, Philadelphia, Penn., 
or Springtield, } 32—4t 








a | 0 A DAY .—Canvassers select your territory at 
S once for the best magazine and most beautifal oil 
chromo in the world, both for only $125. Chromos de- 
livered when agents "take names. Send sama for cireu- 
larto CHAS. ll. TAYLOR & CO., 51 Watet a ty 
ton, —4t 


5 eal 


ONEST AND “ACTIVE >] “Agents wanted in every 
town. Send 25 cents and receive all of the following 
articles post-paid: 1 Photograph of either Grant or Gree- 
ley, 1 dozen superior golden pens and 1 copy of a nice 
story ete. Address H. C. NEWTON, Troy, N. H. 
35—It 


NY ONE can make 1 money “selling 1 my _ Landscape 
Chromos, in their own city, town or village Sam- 
ples, terms, ete., sent by mail for 10 cts. Send at once! 
J. JAY GOULD? 20 Bromficld Stre et, Boston, Mass. Also, 








Campa ign Banners, Te d, white aud biue. “Grant & Wil- 
son, “G srown,!!!”” $150 per hundred with 
statis. § Samples by fot for 25 cents. 35— 





GENTS WANTED, on a C ommission | or - Salary, 
A by the Month or Year, one or more persons in each 
County of the U nited States, to introduce something which 
“takes on sight,” and which yields a profit of from $6 to 
$10 per day above expenses. Early applicants will secure 
the choice of territory. The business is pleasant, light, 
and edifying. For further particulars, with terms, ad- 
dress 8S. 8. WOOD & CO., Newburgh, N.Y. 29eow4t 


JOHN B. CALDER, 
LOCK BOX 660, PROVIDENCE, R. I., 











DEALER IN 
sfmorta an and Foreign Postage Bamps, 
Price List sent on receipt of lic. 





sé 
GUIDE TO FORTUNE,” 
‘“‘American Orator,’? ‘‘Woman’s Medical 
Companion, or Nursery Adviser,”’ 
And “Domestic Medicine.”’ Four choice and beau- 
titul books. Only One Dollar each. Commissions large. 
Excellent works for inexperienced and Lady agents. Send 
for circulars. HORACE NG, Thompsonville, Conn. 
(New England Office for “Zell's Popular Lneyclopx- 
dia,” and “Zell" 8 s Hand Atlas of the World.”) 


SCIENCE! AMUSEMENT! INSTRUCTION! 


THE GLOBE MICROSCOPE is an optical 

Magnifies 10.000 times, revealing countless 
thousands of the hidden beauties ‘of God’s minute crea- 
tion. As a gift toa friend ora child it has no equal, nev- 
er losing its interest. We challenge the world to produce 
its equal for the price. It should be in every family circle 
and school, being simplified and adapted to popular as 
well as scientific use; and every lover of nature, physi- 


cian, botanist, entomologist, &¢., should have it. Price 
only $275, prepaid by mail. Address only H. B. HALL & 
co. , Hinsd: ule, N. H. 35—4t 





GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
(Successors to Geo, M. Guild & Co.,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES. 


Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid installments, 
without charging the exorbitant prices usually prevailing 
on this plan. 


For testimonials we refer to over Bight Thousand 
of our Pianos now in use throughout the United States and 
elsewhere. 

*,* A large assortment of Stools and Covers 


ly 


i bile that is there, and rouse it up to a healthy 
action, so that natural and healthy bile will be secreted. 
The stomach. bowels, and liver are thus cleansed by the 
use of Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, and now there is in the 
stomach an excess of acid, the appetite is poor and the 
stomach weak. In the bowels the lacteals are feeble and 
require to be strengthened, the person feels debilitated. In 
a condition like this, Schenck’s Sea Weed Tonic is the best 
remedy ever discovered. It is alkaline, and its use will 
neutralize the excess of acid, making the stomach sweet 
and fresh, It will give pe rmanent tone to this organ, cre- 
ate a good, hearty appetite, prepare the system for a good 
digestion, and make good, heaithy and nutritious blood. 
After this treatment, all that remaims to cure consumption 
is the free and persevering use of Schenck's Pulmonic 


The} Pulmonic Syrup nourishes the system, purifies the 
blood, and is readily absorbed into the circulation, and 
thence carried to the deceased Lungs. There it ripens all 
diseased matters, whether in the form of tube:cles or ab- 
sy and then assists natnre when this matter ripens to 

1 it by free expectoration. It is thus by. the great 
sent and purifying properties of SCHENCK’S Pulmon- 
ie Syrup that all ulcers and cavities are healed up soundly, 
and the person restored to health, and this treatment is 
_the only one that will cure consumption. 

These medicines are prepared only by Dr. J. 1. SCHENCK 
& Son, at their new building, N. E. corner Sixth and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia, and are kept for sale by all Drug- 
gists in the United States and Europe. 


CEO. C. COODWIN & CO., 
38 Hanover Street, 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 





Boston, 





THE 
FAMILY FAVORITE 
SEWING MACHINE 


Is PECULIARLY adapted for 
FAMILY use, 





BECAUSE: 


It runs so EASY! 

Itisso SIMPLE! 

It is so durable! 

It uses such fine thread! 

It uses such coarse thread! 
It sews such fine material! 

It sews such coarse material! 
It makes so little noise! 

It runs so rapid! 

It is the most complete of any! 
It makes an clastic LOCK-STITCH! 

Terms of sale the most liberal. Can_ be had on trial for 
one week before purchase if desired. Send for Catalogue. 
Other kinds taken in exchange. 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
349 Washington Street. 
22—eow JAS. Il. FOWLER, Agent. 


An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 


SEWING MACHINE, 


and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 

Machines on the most favorable terms for Casu, or, on 
CaAsn installments as low as $5 per month. 

Machines sent to any part of New England. Please call 
at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 
chines and work to RICE & PECK, 

*20-ly | 323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass. 














P.O. BOX 1406, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Breed loading f Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot Guns, 


to $150. Single Guns, $3 to 
volvers, $6 to $25. Send Stam 
Revolvers, etc., bought or ti 


Rifles, $8 to $75. Re- 
for Price List. Army Guns, 
for. Beow26t 





on hand. *,* 


WAREROOMS, 881 WASHINGTON ST., 


Call and see them or send for an illus-) 
trated Catalogue. 5 


GEO. M. GUILD, 
2 


BOSTON. 


CEPHAS CHURCH. GEO. HEWS. 





DR. S. S. FITCH 
sends his ey Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. is book is to make any one their own doc- 
om. are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 
Send your direction to DR.S.S. FITCH & SON, 714 
Sroadway, New York. 36-ly 


ROOT BEER. 
A Desirable Summer Drink: 


From articles of a superior quality, 1 Dandclion, 
Sarsaparilla, S Checker! erry. 
Is manufactured and for sale at the New England Botanic 
Depot, G. W. SWETT, Agent, 107 Washington Street. 
Package contains a sufficient quantity to make Five Gal- 
lons, at the low price of 25 cents per package. 

This r is in many respects the BEST DRINK of the 
properties render it 

nt of the Stom- 
use = a vewex those im- 





kind ——, = as its medicinal 
exceedingly valuable in 
ach, Liver and Ay ‘a tree 
— members in a healthy conditix 

AH nre invited to try it. On draught at 107 Wash'neton 
St, Five ccn_s por glass. Freoh every day. sot 











